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Many Paths Have Been Taken 


Forms of Compliance 


GLEN ROBINSON 


In The Nation's Schools 


“W ven schools opened this 
fall, approximately 460 school 
boards in border states of the South 
had taken steps to desegregate their 
public schools. These districts en- 
rol about 11 percent of the Negro 
pupils in the South. Integration in 
these 460 school districts has been 
the result of a variety of forces and 
factors. In each case, however, the 
manner of compliance was adapted 
to the particular conditions of the 
community. 

Many local boards of education 
in the border states have desegrega- 
ted their schools as a result of offi- 
cial encouragement at the state 
level. West Virginia was one of the 
first to take positive action. Imme- 
diately following the May, 1954, 
decision, Governor Marland and 
State Superintendent W. W. Trent 
both said that West Virginia would 
abide by the decision of the Su- 
preme Court. This fall complete 
desegregation is in effect in twenty 
counties, and partial desegregation 
is being carried out in fifteen. 

In Missouri, at least as a partial 
result of the encouragement of the 
state administration and state de- 
partment of education, approximate- 
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ly 95 percent of the Negro students 
in Missouri attended school in 
“integrated situations” this fall. 

In Delaware, forthright public 
statements supporting desegregation 
were issued by state officers within 
a month following the 1954 deci- 
sion. But despite this leadership, 
when school opened in September, 
1956, only one-fifth of the state's 
school districts had desegregated 
and less than 12 percent of the 
Negro students in the state were in 
“jntegrated situations.” Futhermore, 
southern Delaware had turned into 
a “battlefield of the integration- 
segregation conflict.” 

So far, Oklahoma is the only state 
that has brought official “pressure” 
to bear on local boards of education 
to cause them to desegregate public 
schools. The Oklahoma State Board 
of Education adopted a new finance 
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plan in January, 1956, that was 
described as the state’s firm policy 
on integration. It is expected to 
save up to $1 million in state-aid 
funds. Since the plan was an- 
nounced, thirty-one all-Negro high 
schools have been abolished. The 
plan provides that school districts 
will combine the totals of white and 
Negro pupils in figuring the num- 
ber of teachers on which they draw 
state aid, and that both white and 
Negro children in a school district 
will have the same transportation 
areas. Oklahoma school districts will 
have to be fairly well to do in order 
to support separate schools. 

In some of the states, progress 
has been made in spite of state level 
discouragement. In one such situ- 
ation, Governor Shivers of Texas 
said before the new Texas legisla- 
ture in January of 1955, “I rec- 
ommend that no change be made in 
our system of public education 
until—and maybe not then—the 
United States Supreme Court gives 
us its complete mandate.” By the 
end of July, however, a dozen school 
districts, including El Paso and San 
Antonio, had announced plans to 
desegregate, in spite of a warning 
by the state attorney general that 
they might run the risk of iosing 
part of their state aid unless they 
waited for the legislature to change 
school finance laws. By September, 
1955, about 65 Texas school dis- 
tricts, mainly in West and South 
Texas, where Negroes are relatively 
few, had begun some degree of de- 
segregation, and several more school 
systems desegregated this fall. 
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In Maryland, the city of Balti- 
more provides another example 
where local initiative has resulted 
in desegregation despite discourage- 
ment at the state level. The Balti- 
more board of school commission- 
ers voted to conform to the Supreme 
Court ruling, although the state’s 
attorney general had advised that 
action should be delayed until the 
“decision of the Supreme Court be- 
comes final and an effective date is 

Some local boards of education in 
the Border South have decided to 
desegregate their public schools as 
a result of influences from outside 
the community, and some because of 
influences inside the community, but 
so far most of the boards that have 
desegregated have responded to a 
combination of outside-inside influ- 
ences. 

About six school systems have de- 
segregated public schools as a direct 
result of legal actions amounting 
to federal-court decrees. These in- 
clude Wilmington, Delaware; To- 
peka, Kansas; and the District of 
Columbia (which were parties in 
the original Supreme Court cases), 
plus Kirkwood, Missouri; Ander- 
son County, Tennessee; and Adair 
County, Kentucky. Several other 
districts have been ordered to de- 
segregate, but at the time this ar- 
ticle was written white and Negro 
students had not yet attended 
classes together. 

Although court decrees directly 
resulting in desegregation have been 
few in number, their effects have 
been widespread. The Adair County 
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case is an example. Apparently the 
decision in this case was a major 
factor in stimulating hesitant school 
boards in this state to speed up de- 
segregation plans. Other boards of 
education have agreed to desegre- 
gate on the brink of a court battle. 
Such a situation was that in West 
Virginia where an agreement in 
Greenbriar County apparently set 
off a chain reaction. Three other 
counties decided to desegregate just 
short of a court battle. 

A number of boards of education 
have named study committees to 
assist them in formulating policy 
regarding the Supreme Court de- 
cision and sometimes the action of 
these committees in paving the way 
for desegregation has been effective. 
But other school boards have moved 
without the assistance of official lay 
study committees to desegregate 
public schools. Baltimore and the 
District of Columbia are among the 
systems that have used this method. 

Deciding how and when to de- 
segregate public schools has often 
proved to be a problem of equal or 
greater magnitude than the problem 
of deciding to desegregate. As de- 
segregation has occurred along the 
border of the South, school districts 
have generally employed some type 
of a step-by-step plan for integrat- 
ing white and Negro pupils. In 
Missouri, St. Louis spread its de- 
segregation program over the span 
of a year. Junior colleges and spe- 
cial schools were desegregated in 
September of 1954, high schools in 
February, 1955, and elementary 
schools in September, 1955. 
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Beginning desegregation from the 
top down is rather typical of most 
patterns of compliance in the border 
states, especially in school districts 
where the proportion of Negroes 
is small. A survey made by the 
Missouri state commissioner of edu- 
cation showed that about fifty-four 
of the first hundred districts to de- 
segregate in Missouri began at the 
high-school level, while only nine 
began at the elementary level. The 
remainder either desegregated in 
Grades 1 to 12 simultancously or 
continued to maintain both white 
and Negro schools on an optional 
transfer basis. 

The plan of gradual integration 
has been upheld by court decision. 
In Arkansas, Federal Judge John E. 
Miller, in a decision on a suit 
brought by N.A.A.C.P. against the 
Little Rock School District, recog- 
nized gradual integration as a bona 
fide effort to comply with the Su- 
preme Court decision. 

As desegregation moves farther 
South, where there is a higher con- 
centration of Negro population and 
where community sentiment is 
stronger, there seems to be an in- 
creasing amount of interes: in step 
plans for starting integration in the 
elementary grades. Several counties 
in Maryland with ‘southern char- 
acteristics’ have recently begun de- 
segregation in the lower elementary 
grades. Hopkins County, Kentucky, 
has begun a 12-year integration 
process, beginning at the first grade 
and progressing one grade each 
year. In Tennessee, Nashville's 


board of education is reported to be 
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considering a step plan to begin 
integration in the first grade. 

Although most districts have de- 
segregated in stages, several districts 
along the border have desegregated 
elementary and secondary schools 
simultaneously. Baltimore and Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, are among the 
school systems that desegregated in 
this manner. An example of “token 
integration” was that which occurred 
in Maryland in the fall of 1955, 
when the board of education of 
Queen Anne's County issued this 
statement. “No child will be denied 
the privilege of attending any school 
unless it is administratively not 
practical because of overcrowded 
conditions, transportation, or other 
valid reasons.” The board also an- 
nounced that it would continue sep- 
arate school-bus systems for white 
and Negro pupils, and, because all 
pupils were already registered, each 
person transferred would have to 
be approved individually. 

The board said that a “compa- 
rable’ school system for white and 
Negro children had been developed. 
Apparently in an effort to reassure 
prosegregationists the board added, 
“The school program will continue 
to be developed in the same man- 
ner as it now exists.” 

Several counties in Maryland are 
using a transfer application of in- 
tegrating pupils into former white 
schools. Talbot County, for exam- 
ple, announced that it would begin 
integration this fall in the first three 
grades by allowing Negro pupils to 
apply on an individual basis for 
transfer to white schools. The board 


of education said that it “reserves 
the right to refuse any transfer for 
reasons good and sufficient unto it- 
self.” Forty-two applications for 
transfer were received out of a 
Negro enrolment of about 1270 pu- 
pils. About half of these were seck- 
ing admission to white high schools 
and were turned down. All eight 
applications received for the first 
grade were reported to have been 
accepted, but the academic stand- 
ings of those already in school were 
“scrutinized thoroughly” before six 
were admitted to the second and 
third grades of white schools. 

The Hartford County Board of 
Education, in announcing its trans- 
fer application plan, said in an ad- 
vertisement in the county press: 
“While the board has no intention 
of compelling a pupil to attend a 
specific school or denying him the 
privilege of transferring to another 
school, the board reserves the right 
during the period of transition to 
delay or deny the admission of a 
pupil to any school, if it deems such 
action wise and necessary for any 
good and sufficient reason.” 

Somerset County advertised in 
the county press also in the summer 
of 1956 that it would receive re- 
quests for permission for children 
to transfer to schools they would 
not normally attend. Somerset has a 
high percentage of Negroes. 

Baltimore had never had school 
attendance areas or zones in the 
sense that the words are commonly 
used in school matters. Children 
had the right to be admitted to any 
school for their race in the city, 
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provided the school of their choice 
was not already overcrowded. On 
June 10, 1954, in announcing its 
desegregation policy, the school 
board of this city stated that “all of 
the standards and criterions . . . 
with respect to the admission of 
pupils to schools, grades or curricu- 
lums shall continue in force except 
that the race of the pupil shall not 
be a consideration.” As a result the 
doors of all schools in all parts of 
the city, except in overcrowded 
areas, were thrown open on a 
freedom of choice basis to pupils of 
both races in September, 1954. The 
Baltimore school population is about 
41 percent Negro, but after the 
freedom of choice plan had been in 
operation two years, only 66 of its 
165 schools enrolled both white and 
Negro pupils. During the first year 
of desegregation about 3 percent 
of the total Negro enrolment en- 
tered what had formerly been all- 
white schools; 7.3 percent entered 
the second year. 

In announcing that the schools of 
Louisville would be desegregated 
beginning in September of 1956, 
the board of education of that Ken- 
tucky city said the change would be 
“complete” at all levels of the 
school system -—- kindergarten 
through adult classes. The board 
stated: “The entire area of the 
Louisville school district will be re- 
districted without regard to race. . . 
There shall be no gerrymandering 
or other establishment of unnatural 
boundaries . . .” and declared that 
when schools were close together, 
free choice by parents would be per- 
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mitted within the capacities of the 
respective schools. 
After the new district lines were 


established, a card was sent to each 


child’s parents explaining the de- 
segregation process and stating the 
school to which the child was 
assigned. For parents who were un- 
happy about their child's assign- 
ment, the cards provided write-in 
space for the first, second, and third 
choices of schools the parents pre- 
ferred their child to attend. The 
great majority of parents did not re- 
quest transfers. 

Some examples of various types 
of compliance have been given here. 
They seem to emphasize that, as 
various boards of education have 
moved to desegregate their schools, 
there is diversity in patterns of com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court 
rulings. Approaches to desegrega- 
tion that are acceptable to one 
school district seem unpromising to 
another. To be sure, some school 
boards have followed the leads of 
other boards, and some have at- 
tempted to avoid others’ misfor- 
tunes. 

Perhaps the diversity of approach- 
es to desegregation serves to under- 
score the wisdom of that portion of 
the Supreme Court’s ruling which 
placed primary responsibility on 
school authorities for ‘‘elucidating, 
addressing, and solving these prob- 
lems.” e 


(Ed. Note: Reprints of this article 
and other articles in the series by Glen 
Robinson on desegregation are available 
from The Nation’s Schools, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill.) 





For a Rapid Pace 


The Accommodation of Superior Students 


CLARENCE FAusT 


Concern for making adequate 
provision to enable superior stu- 
dents to develop their capacities is 
not wholly new. It has, however, 
been sharply increasing over the past 
several years. This spreading and 
deepening concern about adequate 
education of superior students has, 
I believe, been stimulated by two 
considerations—by an awareness of 
new social needs and by a recog- 
nition of certain failures or at least 
serious weaknesses in our present 
programs of undergraduate educa- 
tion. 

Our new sense of the nation’s 
needs centers in our increasing con- 
cern for making the most of our 
human resources as a people. Even 
in popular discussions of our fu- 
ture we consider the matter of our 
manpower, and we have become 
more and more generally aware that 
the health and indeed the very life 
of our democracy depends on mak- 
ing the most of all the capacities of 
all of our people. And it has be- 
come increasingly clear that if we 
are to make the most of these ca- 
pacities, we must not fail to provide 
for the fullest possible development 
of our ablest young people, as well 
as to provide educational opportuni- 
ties for all. 

There is, it seems to me, a sec- 
ond and equally important social 
root of our concern for the educa- 
tion of superior students. We have 
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become increasingly aware of the 
dangers of conformity in American 
life. The spectacle of totalitarianism 
abroad with its inhuman insistence 
on political, religious, and philo- 
sophic conformity, together with 
menacing signs of a desire of some 
groups in this country on conform- 
ism among us, have stirred wiser 
and more thoughtful people-—both 
laymen and educators—to worry 
that our educational system might 
mold the rising generation too 
much on one pattern, neglect in- 
dividual differences, and suppress 
or snuff out unusual imagination 
and talent. We have been led to 
reexamine our ideas concerning 
democratic education: to ask wheth- 
er it means equal amounts of edu- 
cation for all or equal opportunity 
for each individual, regardless of 
race, economic class, or religious 
commitment, to develop his talents 
as fully and freely as possible. 
The awareness of our needs to 
make the most of our human re- 
sources as a people and to avoid the 
dangers of blind conformity has 
been coupled with an increasingly 
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critical recognition of certain rigid- 
ities im our educational system. 
Chief among these is what has of- 
ten been described as the “lock 
step” of Americar: education. We 
have been too ready to assume that 
regardless of capacity and energy 
each student must move with his 
chronological-age group through 
eight years of elementary school, 
four years of high school, and four 
years of college. This assumption 
often has been challenged over the 
past decade. Plans for early admis- 
sion to college—that is, for the ad- 
mission of able young people who 
have not completed the full four 
years of high school—and plans for 
enriching the high-school program 
so as to enable some students to 
enter college with advanced stand- 
ing have been proposed, debated, 
and adopted. 


ONE SUGGESTION 


May I suggest the way in which, 
it seems to me, the problem of ac- 
commodation for superior students 
needs to be formulated? My fear, 
to put it somewhat abruptly, is that 
we shall state the problem as one 
of formulating special programs for 
superior students in the sense of 
providing special courses for them. 
What the superior student needs, I 
believe, is not special courses sim- 
ply placing heavier demands on his 
superior capacity to receive instruc- 
tion, but more flexible arrangements 
stimulating him to exercise greater 
initiative, greater imagination, and 
greater originality. Enriching the 
courses he takes and advancing him 
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more rapidly than his fellows are 
important and useful things to do. 
But it is more important, I am con- 
vinced, to open avenues of inde- 
pendent study for him and to en- 
courage him in pursuing them. 

I believe you will agree that we 
have too great a tendency in Ameri- 
can education to “package” every- 
thing in courses. The course is a 
very rigid thing. It must fit into a 
semester term. And then, of course, 
it is finished. Our commitment to 
this process has a large measure of 
absurdity. Its rigidities and artificial- 
ities are bad enough for the average 
student. They are even more in- 
adequate for the student of superior 
ability. They hold him to the pace 
of the average. They discourage the 
development of initiative. They tend 
to limit the scope of learning of 
which the superior student is ca- 
pable. They tend to induce the for- 
mation of bad habits of study and 
to stifle curiosity. 


INDEPENDENT WORK 


I would suggest that what is most 
needed for the superior student 
(though if this were the proper 
occasion I should contend that it is 
greatly needed by the average as 
well) is the opportunity for truly 
independent work at as rapid a pace 
as the student's capacities and ener- 
gy make possible. And with as 
large provisions for initiative, or- 
iginality, and enterprise as we can 
provide. I would suggest that the 
quality of the student's achieve- 
ments be measured by examinations, 
preferably a combination of oral 
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and written examinations, designed 
not merely to test the student’s ac- 
quisition of information and his 
coverage of a field, but to discover 
the extent of his development in 
knowledge, the depth of his pene- 
tration, and the degree of his orig- 
inality. 

Such independent study might 
take several forms. Superior stu- 
dents, after an opening two weeks 
of lectures, might be put on their 
own to engage in independent read- 
ing and reflection for, say, eight or 
ten weeks. The work might be cli- 
maxed by discussion sessions de- 
signed to draw out and to subject 
to critical analysis and appraisal the 
results of independent work. Again, 
the student might submit to an in- 
structor or a committee of the fa- 
culty a plan for independent study 
through a semester or a year, carry 
through the approved plan on his 
own initiative, and submit himself 
for oral examination when he had 
completed it. 


SOME HAZARDS 


There are, of course, difficulties 
in carrying out such plans. Some 
say that American students could 
not be motivated to work on their 
own. They have become accustomed 
to working only under guidance and 
they cannot conceive of making edu- 
cational progress other than through 
traditional class work. There is some 
force in these views, but I am con- 
vinced that the climate of student 
opinion can change amazingly in 
these respects when proper condi- 
tions are present. 


In any case—and this leads me 

to a major point I want to make— 
our definition of the superior stu- 
dent must, I am convinced, go be- 
yond merely native ability to in- 
clude a capacity for initiative and 
even a disinclination to conformity 
with traditional student attitudes. I 
take it that we mean by superior 
students the student capable of su- 
perior achievements, and I am con- 
vinced that superior achievement is 
not purely and simply a consequence 
of a high IQ, but rather a com- 
bination of intellectual capacity in- 
tellectual energy, a desire to do su- 
perior work, and perhaps in this 
connection a certain intellectual 
background. 
' The personal qualities I have 
mentioned do not appear at the 
same age or stage in all ‘students. 
There are early and late hloomers, 
and the biographies of men who 
have made outstanding achieve- 
ments in science, the humanities, 
and the arts clearly reveal that the 
signs of future greatness may ap- 
pear early or surprisingly late. 

What I am leading up to is a 
question about the identification of 
superior ability. We ought, I be- 
lieve, to be very hesitant in attempts 
to locate and isolate superior stu- 
dents. Above all, we should be 
fearful of identifying specific tal- 
ents and pushing young people into 
preparation for specific tasks, lest 
we find ourselves in a kind of hu- 
man engineering dangerous because 
of the possibilities of error and 
frightening in its consequences for 
human freedom. A student who 
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prefers one kind of work should not 
be pressed into another; even if his 
achievements in the line we lay out 
for him are very high. 

I would suggest, therefore, that 
provisions for the superior student 
take the form of opening oppor- 
tunities for richer, more indepen- 
dent, and accelerated education for 
all students. Some who try to take 
advantage of these possibilities may, 
it is true, find themselves unable to 
do so effectively. But the opportuni- 
ty should be open to them, and the 
discovery on their part of their in- 
ability to realize their ambitions is 
not, I think, in itself a bad thing. 
To put the point in a cliché, life is 
like that. Furthermore, under free 
arrangements for enrichment, accel- 
eration, and independence, some 
students of lesser native ability but 
of high motivation may well in the 
long run reach higher levels of 
achievement than others of great 
native talent but of low energies 
and ambitions. 

The chief difficulty in making 
sure that students with a capacity 
for superior achievement develop 
as they should, lies, I believe, in 
the public attitude toward educa- 
tion. The tradition of the gentle- 
man’s C grade is not merely a cam- 
pus tradition, but a reflection of a 
general state of mind in our society. 
The willingness of students to be 
satished with “getting by” is not a 
peculiarity of the younger genera- 
tion but likewise a reflection of our 
general state of mind. We have al- 
ways been strangely ambivalent in 
America about education. We have 
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desired as much of it as possible 
for our children and have been 
willing to support an elaborate and 
expensive educational system. But 
we have at the same time always en- 
tertained an admiration for un- 
learned common sense and a cer- 
tain contempt for higher learning. 

I remind you that it has often 
been thought a sufficient satire on 
a public figure to picture him in 
cartoons as surrounded with men in 
cap and gown or to describe him as 
an egghead. We shall not, I think, 
succeed as we want to, and need 
to, and should, in the education of 
superior ability until we have done 
something to conquer the anti-intel- 
lectualism of our time. 

There are promising signs in the 
new concern of the American peo- 
ple for education in science, for the 
development through education of 
our human resources in all fields, 
and of a change of temper with re- 
spect to education. If as a conse- 
quence of a new or at least sharpen- 
ed awareness of the importance of 
knowledge and wisdom for our fu- 
ture as a people and consequently 
of the importance of education and 
especially of provisions for the edu- 
cation of superior talent, the cli- 
mate of opinion in America with 
respect to education improves, then 
perhaps we in education can take 
some much needed steps in the cor- 
rection of the weaknesses of our 
presently too rigid programs of 
college education, especially in the 
development of imaginative and 
promising ways to accommodate 
superior students. ® 








The Greatest Single Influence 


The Administrator's Role in the 
Improvement of Instruction 


Nep A. FLANDERS 


In The Elementary School Journal 


SUPERINTENDENT S and prin- 
cipals, always interested in improv- 
ing the quality of instruction in 
their schools, often plan and carry 
out programs designed to assist 
teachers to improve their instruction. 
All too frequently they have been 
satisfied to use relatively insignifi- 
cant criterions to evaluate their ef- 
forts. For example, records may be 
kept of the presence or the absence 
of teachers at conventions, pre- 
school workshops, institutes, sum- 
mer sessions, and meetings of the 
parent-tcachers’ association to in- 
dicate the influence of what the 
principal is doing to facilitate 
growth in the professional develop- 
ment of the staff. In large city sys- 
tems the number of existing curricu- 
lum committees is sometimes men- 
tioned with pride as: an index of 
progress in the improvement of in- 
struction. 

Let us here consider some other 
aspects of the improvement of in- 
struction which may help clarify 
the role of the administrator. Let us 
assume that the greatest single in- 
fluence on classroom learning is the 
behavior of the teacher. It follows 
that any change in the quality of 
learning is most likely to occur 
when there is a change in the be- 
havior of the teacher. At the risk 
of oversimplifying the problem, 
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let us state it as follows: an admin- 
istrator who stimulates the develop- 
ment of a program for the improve- 
ment of instruction must judge the 
effectiveness of his efforts by ascer- 
taining whether there have been 
any changes in the classroom be- 
havior of his teachers that in turn 
result in more effective learning by 
the pupils. We must also assume 
that only the teacher can change his 
own behavior, no one changes it 
for him, and that the administrator 
can facilitate change but not create 
it. 

The administrator must have 
some understanding of the process 
of this behavior change. He must 
be aware, for example, that changes 
in classroom behavior must be re- 
warding to the teacher and self- 
motivated. They require time and 
cannot take place in social isola- 
tion. An experienced administrator 
will be the first to point out that 
you cannot “order” improvement 
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by administrative fiat. Taking an ac- 
tive, continuing interest in improv- 
ing one’s ability to teach is essen- 
tially a voluntary act and not an act 
of compliance. In the area of im- 
proving instruction, the principal's 
primary concern is to create a 
school-wide social climate that 
realistically establishes responsibility 
for the improvement of instruction 
as a staff prerogative. For this to 
occur, the principal must take an 
active part in facilitating the pro- 
gram. He can actively support ef- 
forts to identify small work-groups 
within the staff; he can help set up 
procedures that permit work-groups 
to receive recognition and guidance; 
he can see that schedules permit 
work-group meetings; he can help 
establish procedures for interpreting 
to parents any changes that may oc- 
cur in teaching methods; and he 
can see that work-groups have the 
opportunity to develop the social 
skills that are necessary for produc- 
tive work. He can facilitate change 
and help provide rewards, but he 
does not create change directly. 

In practice, a proper balance be- 
tween the emotional and the in- 
tellectual aspects of the improve- 
ment of instruction is required. It 
is necessary, therefore, to consider 
the role of an administrator in im- 
plementing a program that consid- 
ers both aspects of the problem. 

The principal is in a key position 
to help develop attitudes that stim- 
ulate the exploration of new meth- 
ods of teaching. When the prin- 
cipal asks a teacher whether he 
thinks one class is learning more 
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than another and then finds time to 
speculate with the teacher on the 
possible causes of the differences, 
when a principal shows an active 
interest in helping to interpret test 
results, and when such contacts are 
perceived by the teachers as helpful 
and nonthreatening, then interest 
in improving instruction is more 
likely to develop. The hundreds of 
little social contacts, both formal 
and informal, between the princi- 
pal and members of the staff, influ- 
ence the total climate in a school. 
From the sum of these contacts the 
staff develops shared attitudes about 
the principal, about freedom in the 
school, about who has power or in- 
fluence, and about whether it is 
safe to try something new. The 
greatest single influence on the 
school climate is the behavior of 
the principal, no matter what he 
does. 

It is not the intention here to 
describe the details of the admini- 
strator's role in improving instruc- 
tion in a given school. This must 
emerge through cooperative plan- 
ning with the staff. Is there to be a 
staff steering committee? Is the 
principal to be a member? Who is 
responsible for organizing pro- 
grams to report the progress of a 
few teachers to the rest of the staff? 
How frequently should such meet- 
ings be held? The principal and 
his staff work out answers to these 
questions in response to the prob- 
lems that arise within the ongoing 
functional framework of the school. 
The right answers are those that 
most adequately mect the needs of 
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the program and come closest to 
the opinions of those staff members 
most involved. 

How does an administrator em- 
phasize both the intellectual and 
emotional aspects of his problem 
as he works toward the improve- 
ment of instruction in his school? 

1. The principal's behavior cre- 
ates a climate in which feelings 
and emotions can be freely ex- 
pressed, but the principal must help 
teachers interpret and understand 
the consequences of having such 
feelings. For example, it may be a 
fear of change or a threat to his 
selfconcept that causes a teacher to 
reject a new idea. Before a teacher 
could recognize fear or threat, he 
would need to express his reactions 
to a sympathetic audience so that, 
with help from others, he could in- 
terpret his own reactions. 

2. Disinterest, resistance, and in- 
difference indicate specific attitudes 
toward the improvement of instruc- 
tion that are the opposite of en- 
thusiasm and willingness to go 
ahead. The administrator must be 
prepared to facilitate action for 
those who are ready and, at the 
same time, to accept and clarify the 
attitudes of teachers who are not 
ready. A first problem for the lat- 
ter group is to identify what pro- 
gram of action, if any, is consonant 
with their existing attitudes. The 
extent to which any problem 
threatens them will be influenced 
greatly by the behavior of the prin- 
cipal. A wise principal avoids iden- 
tifying and assessing attitudes in 
terms of social values or sterotyped 


concepts, such as ‘‘good versus bad,” 
“progressive versus conservative,” 
or “traditional versus modern,” but 
secks to interpret attitudes in terms 
of action programs. Relationships 
between attitudes and types of pro- 
grams need to be understood, but 
these develop gradually through 
participation in some type of pro- 
gram. 

3. The principal stands ready to 
help the staff obtain the resources 
needed to improve instruction. Us- 
ually both the principal and staff 
members mistakenly seek the serv- 
ices of outside experts at the be- 
ginning of a program of in-service 
training or a preschool workshop. 
Consultant services are more useful 
after problems have been identified 
during an initial phase of the pro- 
gram. In the latter case the outside 
consultant can be briefed on prog- 
ress to date and then be asked to 
work with members of the staff on 
specific problems that require his 
help. Such a person can present 
new information about teaching 
methods, suggest ideas that may 
lead to new methods of instruction, 
and give outside encouragement to 
present plans. When the consultant 
is invited to outline possible plans, 
to stimulate the thinking of the 
staff, or to make a speech about cur- 
rent trends in education, no changes 
of any consequence are likely to 
occur. The outcomes may be related 
to the readiness of the staff at the 
time the consultant appears. The 
principal, more than anyone else, is 
in a position to help establish con- 
ditions prerequisite to readiness. © 
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More to It Than Money 


What Causes Teacher Turnover? 
W. W. Cuarters, Jr. 


In The School Review 


7) EACHER turnover is one of the 
major educational problems of the 
day and, like so many other edu- 
cational problems, it is mainly a 
problem of the small school system. 
The Bureau of Educational Research 
at the University of Illinois has 
made studies of turnover in staffs 
of Illinois high schools, which 
show that the largest schools of the 
state have fairly constant rates of 
turnover of around 8 percent an- 
nually. In schools with fewer than 
10 teachers, however, the average 
rate of turnover is nearly 30 per- 
cent. Some have annual rates of 
turnover as high as 60 and 70 per- 
cent! 

Imagine the educational toll in 
schools where two out of every three 
members of the teaching staff must 
be replaced each year. True, in 
these small schools this amounts 
only to half-a-dozen teachers, but 
to the children served by the school, 
most of the faces in their educa- 
tional world are unfamiliar at the 
beginning of every school year. 

Considering the seriousness of the 
turnover problem, the Bureau felt 
an obligation to investigate the 
causes. Some investigators have per- 
suaded educators to believe low 
salary is the prime cause of turn- 
over. School officials are encouraged 
to draw the conclusion that in- 
creasing the school’s salary level will 
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reduce the rate of turnover among 
staff members. Our own studies 
have convinced us that salary is not 
related to turnover in a simple man- 
ner and that no blanket generaliza- 
tions can be made about the rela- 
tion between them. Size of school, 
and community as well, certainly is 
a pervasive factor, but we are not 
sure why it is related to turnover. 
We believe the answer will only be 
forthcoming if we can develop an 
adequate view of the turnover proc- 
ess. 

As the Bureau staff has become 
more deeply involved in trying to 
explain differences in rates of turn- 
over, we have reached the conclu- 
sion that the traditional approaches 
to the problem are not fruitful. The 
proximate cause of turnover is a 
kind of human behavior—usually 
the incumbent teacher's own de- 
cision to vacate his position—and 
this behavior must be explained in 
terms of its meaning to the in- 
dividual involved. The customary 
correlation studies, such as those il- 
lustrated by our own initial inves- 
tigations, fail to do justice to the 
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complexities of behavior leading to 
turnover. 

If educators are to understand the 
causes of turnover, they must seck 
the meaning of teachers’ behavior 
as the meaning of any human be- 
havior is sought—in terms of the 
individual's aspirations and goals in 
life, of his view of the reality which 
faces him, and of his dominant in- 
terests and motivations. They must 
see the individual as a whole psy- 
chological being, living in the past 
and the future. Basic orientations 
provide unity to the behavior of 
teachers, including their job choices 
and even their “‘reasons’""—as given 
in questionnaires—for making their 
choices, and these must be under- 
stood. 


THE REASONS 


In line with the preceding point 
of view regarding the behavior of 
teachers, the Bureau's recent ex- 
plorations of the causes of turn- 
over have been guided by the idea 
that the rate of turnover for a 
school is closely associated with the 
types of teachers who compose the 
school's staff. More specifically, we 
are examining these two related 
propositions: 

1. Teachers with differing orien- 
tation to their jobs are “turnover- 
prone” in characteristically differ- 
ent degrees; that is, they have dif- 
ferent propensities for leaving their 
positions. 

2. School systems differ in the 
kinds of teachers which they at- 
tract to the staff. One school will 
attract a kind of teacher who is 
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highly turnover-prone while an- 
other will attract a kind of teacher 
who is but slightly turnover-prone. 

We first formulated these prop- 
ositions as we observed the striking 
differences in staff composition in 
a number of small high schools in 
Champaign County and their ap- 
parent association with rates of 
turnover. The two schools at the 
extremes of turnover are illustra- 
tions: 


Low- High- 
Turnover Turnover 
School School 
Percent of turnover .. 5 61 
Percent of all 
teachers who were: 
as a i oeee ie 61 37 
Age 30 or over....... 78 26 
Local residents ...... 78 35 


These data show wide differences 
between the staffs in their propor- 
tions of men, of older teachers, and 
of teachers establishing residence in 
the school community. A more de- 
tailed breakdown allows us to char- 
acterize the high-turnover school as 
one which attracts young, married 
girls to its staff, the majority of 
whom commute 35 miles from 
Champaign every day to teach. The 
low-turnover school, on the other 
hand, has a staff composed pri- 
marily of older men and unmarried 
women who, despite the fact that 
the town is within easy commuting 
distance of Champaign, live in the 
small community. 

While the statistical descriptions 
of teachers (their age, sex, marital 
status, and so forth) do not mea- 
sure their job orientations directly, 
we can draw some reasonable in- 
ferences on the basis of these fac- 
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tors. The young lady commuters in 
the high-turnover school, for ex- 
ample, probably are working wives 
supporting their husbands while the 
husbands complete their university 
studies. They are likely to regard 
teaching as a temporary occupation, 
in which they will engage until their 
husbands leave the university. If 
this will require several more years, 
they will try to find teaching posi- 
tions nearer the university communi- 
ty in the near future. In short, one 
would expect these teachers to be 
highly turnover-prone. 

But the older men and the un- 
married women in the low-turnover 
school depend on teaching as their 
major source of income. Because of 
their investment in teaching which 
greater age has brought, they are 
not likely to leave teaching for an- 
other occupation. This will be es- 
pecially true for the women. De- 
pending on their professional am- 
bitions and abilities, they may be 
inclined to move to new positions 
providing greater professional op- 
portunity, but they will be less 
flexible in this respect than are their 
younger colleagues. 

Recently we have been consider- 
ing the relation between occupa- 
tional mobility and teachers’ job or- 
ientations (our first proposition) in 
more detail. Two points are worth 
noting. Job orientations are not nec- 
essarily constant or fixed; they may 
change in the course of teachers’ 
lives. A young girl just out of col- 
lege may sce teaching as a way of 
earning a living while she enjoys 
her youth and as a means of meet- 
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ing eligible males. If she grows 
older and her hopes for marriage 
dim, she may come to view teaching 
in an entirely new light—as a life 
career. Or a professionally ambitious 
teacher may be highly turnover- 
prone in his early years, but, when 
he reaches a position which is re- 
garded as “tops” by the education 
profession, his coefficient of turn- 
over-proneness may drop to nearly 
zero. 

Our research studies of occupa- 
tional mobility and job orientations 
are not sufficiently advanced to per- 
mit a concise summary of our find- 
ings. Suffice it to say that we have 
found important differences in pat- 
terns between married and unmar- 
ried teachers (both men and wo- 
men), as well as further differences 
within each group according to the 
teachers’ career goals. 

Whether or not our particular ap- 
proach to the explanation of teacher 
turnover proves fruitful, it is clear 
that the whole teacher must be 
brought into focus in conceiving our 
explanations. The kind of informa- 
tion about teachers which this point 
of view encourages us to collect, 
moreover, promises to provide 
greater understanding of the per- 
sonnel who constitute the teaching 
profession in America. The move- 
ment of teachers out of school sys- 
tems is but one problem on which 
the information may be brought to 
bear. Eventually the point of view 
may lead to an understanding of the 
forces underlying the attraction and 
holding power of the profession it- 
self. ® 











How Can Undemocratic Groups Be Eliminated? 


Secret Societies in American High Schools 


VIRGINIA HAMILTON 


In The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


C very modern American sec- 
ondary school has some kind of ex- 
tracurricular program. These pro- 
grams are set up for the purpose of 
giving young people socially ap- 
proved outlets for their energies, 
talents, and normal desires for so- 
cial activity. In some schools today 
there may also be found other or- 
ganizations which are also estab- 
lished for the purpose of satisfying 
the social instincts. These are called 
secret societies, or fraternities and 
sororities. They differ from the 
school approved clubs mainly in 
their exclusiveness and undemo- 
cratic principles of selection. 

It has been established that A- 
merica does have a class structure, 
extralegal but real, with opportuni- 
ties and privileges going to the up- 
per classes. It is the obligation of 
the public schools to combat this 
structure, to inculcate ideals of dem- 
ocratic citizenship, and to exemplify 
these ideals in practice. Yet, 
pledged to these objectives, many 
high schools still allow secret 
groups to flourish, despite the fact 
the educators, school administrators, 
the public in general, and courts of 
law stand united against their exist- 
ence. 

When a child approaches adoles- 
cence, many changes occur, not only 
physically, but in his emotions and 
attitudes as well. He feels the need 
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to break away from the role of a 
child and to assume the status of an 
adult. Although he is fascinated 
with himself, he actually becomes 
less selfcentered, and begins to see 
himself as a person within a 
group. That is, he sees himself in 
relation to other people. He begins 
to wonder what others—especially 
the opposite sex—think of him. 
He begins to think his parents 
know nothing, and the opinions of 
his friends mean everything to 
him. Above all, he wants to “‘be- 
long.” He wants to feel, and needs 
to feel, that he has the approval of 
his peer group, and that they look 
on him as one of themselves. 

It is at this time that a child 
loses interest in adult-supervised 
activities such as Boy Scouts and 
church groups, and secks the small- 
er, more homogeneous intimate 
group. If the group has an aura of 
mystery and glamour, and it is 
known that only the “best guys” 
belong, he will do everything in 
his power to become one of that 
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group. Membership may assume an 
importance which seems out of all 
proportion to an adult, but to the 
adolescent, well, if he can’t get in, 
he “might as well be dead.” 


A NATURAL OUTGROWTH 


Fraternities and sororities are the 
outgrowth of this natural and ba- 
sic drive of young people to en- 
hance and extend their personalities 
through social relations. They were 
not, however, invented by high- 
school youth. In practically all cases, 
secret societies have been introduced 
by teachers or other adults, or by 
national organizations. They date 
back as far as 1876, although their 
influence was little felt until about 
1894. 

It was at that time that teachers 
and students began to express dis- 
satisfaction and to question the 
aims and practices of such organ- 
izations. In 1905 the National Edu- 
cation Association condemned se- 
cret societies in public schools as 
being undemocratic, snobbish, and 
troublemaking. In 1908 after a 
California girl shot herself as a re- 
sult of rejection by a sorority, Cali- 
fornia passed an antifraternity bill 
which made any such organizations 
throughout the state illegal. Since 
then many schools and states have 
taken definite stands against secret 
societies through prohibition or 
regulation. 

Why, then, in the face of over- 
whelraing disapproval or legal re- 
striction, do high-school fraternities 
and sororities continue to exist and 
even flourish in some areas? Often- 
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times the reason is that the regular 
school program of activities is in- 
adequate, and the students have 
been forced to take matters into 
their own hands. Parents fail to do 
their part in many cases, because 
they may crave the social honor, 
good contacts, and prestige which 
they feel may come to them through 
their children. Even if they deplore 
the practices of the secret societies, 
they may not take a stand for fear 
of embarrassing their children or 
themselves. The social board of edu- 
cation sometimes fails to give the 
necessary support to any movement 
to rid the school of them. Teachers 
and school administrators may be 
remiss in their duty and simply 
close their eyes to any unpleasant 
situations. College fraternities and 
sororities sometimes actively en- 
courage high-school groups in order 
to screen possible future members. 
Finally, students themselves become 
so emotionally involved with these 
groups that they will do anything 
in their power to prevent regula- 
tion. 

The school administration which 
wishes to abolish the secret socicties 
in its schools must prepare the way 
well. A study of the reports of oth- 
ers who have dealt with this situ- 
ation indicates that constructive 
regulation must supercede destruc- 
tive regulation. Repression, it has 
been shown by the experiences of 
others, will not work. The coopera- 
tion of student administrators, teach- 
ers, parents, and the student body is 
necessary for any program of elim- 
ination to be effective. 
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Before taking action against se- 
cret groups, it is well for an ad- 
ministration to look into the extra- 
curricular program of its own 
schools. There is nothing of a gen- 
uinely constructive nature furnished 
by a fraternity or sorority that can- 
not be provided in a greater mea- 
sure by approved activities. If care- 
ful examination of the existing ap- 
proved clubs proves them to be in- 
adequate, steps should be taken to 
build up a program which em- 
phasizes leadership opportunities, 
complements classroom work, and 
which has absorbing group proj- 
ects. Direct attention should be 
given to: 

1. School facilities. It is desir- 
able to have student body offices, a 
store, a school bank, committee 
rooms, and a well-equipped recre- 
ation hall. 

2. Students should direct their 
own finances. 

3. Interschool relationships. 

4. “Traditions” programs. There 
should be a great deal of esprit de 
corps. 

5. Assemblies. 

6. Activities utilizing the entire 
student body. 

After making sure that a full and 
extensive program of extracurricu- 
lar activities is under way, it is time 
to think about ridding the school 
of secret groups. 

There seem to be as many meth- 
ods as there are situations. How- 
ever, several basic principles emerge 
which apply in nearly all cases. Re- 
member that definite iron-clad rules 
seem merely to drive such societies 


underground, and rnuch forethought 
and preplanning is necessary. Sev- 
eral students of the problem have 
suggested plans for elimination. An 
outline of their suggestions follows: 

1. Conduct a survey and opinion 
poll in the community and the 
school. 

2. Obtain written opinions from 
groups in other cities. 

3. Look into the legal aspects 
thoroughly. Find out what has been 
accomplished by other cities in the 
state that have attempted to elimi- 
nate secret societies, and, if matters 
were taken to court, what the de- 
cisions were. 

4. The results of the opinion 
polls and surveys will in all prob- 
ability show that secret groups are 
unwanted. (If the results do not 
show this, any further action is un- 
warranted, as the program is bound 
to fail sooner or later. ) 

5. Have the results of the surveys 
printed and circulated to everyone 
in town. The more publicity the 
better. City-wide action is greatly to 
be desired as it lends stature to the 
program. 

6. Take action only after there 
has been extensive and comprehen- 
sive pupil, parent, and teacher edu- 
cation on the problem. 

7. Ask the board of education to 
outlaw the secret groups and set a 
time limit. 

8. Introduce pledge cards to be 
signed by all students and their par- 
ents stating that members of non- 
approved groups will be barred 
from participation in school activi- 
ties. 
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9. Have the board of education 
list definite penalties for member- 
ship. 

10. Make the students feel that 
it is their program. 

11. Try not to let the question 
come up for open public debate. 
Round-table and panel discussions 
and speeches are good to give un- 
derstanding, but emotional public 
displays should be avoided at all 
costs. 

12. Last, and most important, be 
honest and be democratic. Conduct 
all proceedings in a parliamentary 
manner. Democratic processes may 
take longer, but the results will be 
surer and students will learn of the 
workability of democracy. 

No program can be cut and dried. 
There is no “royal road” to elimi- 
nation of secret societies in high 
schools. Just as every individual is 
different, so do groups of individ- 
uals vary. Any program undertaken 
will need to be adapted to the group 
itself, and what works in one city 
may be a dismal failure in another. 
The important thing to remember 
is that a strong offense is generally 
the best defense. 
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Social life is an important area 
of adolescent learning, and it is, 
consequently, of responsibility for 
the secondary school. The school 
which has not canvassed the social 
needs of its pupils and provided a 
program to suit their needs is fail- 
ing in a vital area of its obligation 
to youth. The school which closes 
its eyes to the existence of undemo- 
cratic groups which take in only a 
few “acceptable” persons and leave 
the greater number to stand rejected 
and unhappy on the outside is fail- 
ing in its aims of teaching democ- 
racy and equality for all. Such a 
situation should not be tolerated. 

It is not easy to rid a school of 
secret societies, but any educators 
who have had the courage and 
tenacity to stick to their guns have 
found the results highly satisfying, 
not only to themselves, but also to 
parents, teachers, and student bodies. 
Everyone profits from the extracur- 
ricular program that is not harried 
and demoralized by undemocratic 
and exclusive secret societies, but 
which offers a well-rounded and 
vital program open to all on an 
equal basis. ® 


] (a placed on admission into the school 
club program, that deny membership to any student or group 
of students, prevent the attainment of the objectives of a 
good club program. Participation, prompted by student in- 
terest, is the key to the success of the whole program. When 
even one pupil is denied the right to participate in any part 
of the program, the whole premise on which the program 
is justified is weakened.—From Planning School Activities 
by F. A Miller, J. A. Moyer, and Robert A. Patrick. (Pren- 
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Meeting Problems of Expanding 
Student Enrolments 


J. HaroLtD GOLDTHORPE 


In Educational Leadership 


4 MERICAN higher education 
has greatly expanded since the turn 
of the century and there are many 
indications that this process will 
continue. In 1900, when the United 
States had a total population of 
approximately 76 million, its total 
college enrolment was 237,592. In 
1955, when the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus estimated a total population of 
approximately 165 millions, the Of- 
fice of Education's Fall Enrolment 
Survey reported a college and uni- 
versity enrolment figure of 2,720,- 
000. The Office’s recent estimate of 
enrolments for the new school year 
indicated that the higher institutions 
would enroll about 236,000 more 
students this academic year than in 
1955-56 and that the total enrol- 
ment would be approximately 
3,230,000. 

The current ratio of college en- 
rolments to the college-age popu- 
lation group (18-21 years) is ap- 
proximately 40 percent. This is 
slightly more than double the com- 
parable figure before World War II. 
And many estimates suggest that 
this percentage will continue to 
grow. On the basis of increase of 
the college-age population alone, 
the enrolment increase during the 
coming decade will approximate 70 
percent. Fairly conservative esti- 
mates indicate that the nation’s total 
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college enrolment during the next 
15 years will increase somewhere 
between 50 and 150 percent. 

In view of such prospects it is 
quite evident that higher education 
during the next two decades faces 
serious problems and the probability 
of many new developments. A dis- 
cussion of some of the more im- 
portant possibilities follows. 

Broader Economic and Cultural 
Representation in Student 
Bodies——Along with rapidly in- 
creasing college enrolments, our 
higher institutions continue to enrol 
a more representative group of 
young adults. It becomes clearer 
that the “democratization” process 
which has characterized secondary 
education during recent decades is 
well under way in higher education. 
No longer do most college students 
come from families of the upper 
socioeconomic groups whose fathers 
hold professional and managerial 
positions. More and more students, 
particularly those in community 
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colleges, the publicly controlled in- 
stitutions, and urban universities, 
come from the skilled labor, middle 
class, and other homes of modest 
circumstances. This phenomenon, 
together with the considerable per- 
centage of students who are self- 
supporting, provokes frequent com- 
ments of admiration from visiting 
foreign educators. 

Greater Significance of the 
Community College The phe- 
nomenal expansion of the com- 
munity (junior) colleges, in terms 
of student enrolment, has been a 
very important postwar develop- 
ment. The increasing prosperity of 
more occupational groups and the 
economic demands for workers with 
college training of less than degree 
length are important causative fac- 
tors. Increasing demands for work- 
ers in the technical and semiprofes- 
sional fields (such as engineering, 
agriculture, and the health fields) 
underline the important services of 
this new educational unit. Admin- 
istrators and parents also readily 
recognize the substantial economies 
offered by community colleges lo- 
cated in the larger and middle-sized 
urban centers of population. Com- 
munity colleges offering a variety of 
part-time adult educational services 
in the vocational, citizenship, and 
the general education areas are play- 
ing an important role in the ex- 
pansion of educational opportunities 
for employed persons. 

Larger Enrolments of Women 
Students.—Higher education, with 
its emphasis on research, graduate 
work, and professional education, 
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historically has been frequently 
thought of as the monopoly of men. 
Beginning a century ago with the 
introduction of coeducation and the 
founding of colleges for women, 
greater opportunities were made 
available for more women college 
students. Since World War II, the 
enrolment of women has increased 
rapidly until this autumn, for the 
first time in the nation’s history, 
more than a million women stu- 
dents are enrolled in the colleges 
and universities. Women's contri- 
butions, particularly in the arts, in 
teaching, social work, and business 
during the coming decade of the 
shortage of professional personnel 
will be of increasing value and im- 
portance. 

Greater Proportion of College 
Students Attending Public Institu- 
tions.—The enrolments of privately 
controlled higher institutions during 
the coming decade will almost cer- 
tainly not remain stationary. But 
neither are they likely to absorb 
their proportionate share of the in- 
creased enrolments. Most of the re- 
cent state surveys indicate clearly 
that the public institutions will be 
required to expand facilities and fac- 
ulty staffs to accommodate the 
“impending tidal wave.” It appears 
likely, therefore, that in place of 
the approximate equal division of 
students between public and private 
higher institutions which has pre- 
vailed in recent years, the nation 
will likely repeat the trend in sec- 
ondary education. 

Expansion of College Oppor- 
tunities to Train for Semiprofes- 
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sional and Technical Fields.—His- 
torically, higher education has been 
identified with training for the 
“learned professions” of law, medi- 
cine, philosophy, and theology. In 
recent years, however, American 
colleges and universities have en- 
larged their programs to train for 
many careers in business, govern- 
ment, and industry. Recent studies 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Labor Department indicate that 
during the next 20 years the na- 
tion's total labor force will be in- 
creased by 21 millions and that 
large increases of 27 to 75 percent 
are projected in the following 
fields: professional and technical, 
clerical and sales, craftsmen, oper- 
atives, and service workers. Most of 
these occupations will demand more 


More Engineers, Teachers 


general and vocational education 
than is currently available in most 
high schools. There are indications 
that community colleges and urban 
universities will probably meet 
much of this demand. 

This brief article does not per- 
mit a detailed analysis and con- 
sideration of other higher education 
developments anticipated in the 
coming decades. It is quite evident 
that many will represent a projec- 
tion of present discernible trends. 
It is also clear that these develop- 
ments will impose heavy responsi- 
bilities on all college administrators 
and teachers. However, they also 
provide a great challenge and op- 
portunity to serve the nation’s young 
people and assist them in contribut- 
ing to America’s progress. ° 


AMERICAN college and university attendance this fall ex- 
ceeds the 1947 and 1948 enrolments, when record-making 
student bodies included more than a million World War II 
veterans, according to the 37th annual statistical survey 
conducted for School and Society by Raymond Walters, 
president-emeritus of University of Cincinnati. Returns from 
901 approved universities and four-year colleges—97.6 
percent of all such accredited institutions—show a grand 
total of 2,284,119 full- and part-time students, 7.8 percent 
more than last year. 

Dr. Walters points out that the present advances have 
nothing to do with the recent soaring birth rate. Instead, 
this fall's college ranks come from the late 1930's low 
birth-rate period and from high-school classes which were 
smaller than those of 15 years ago. Largest college freshmen 
increases are in engineering (8.1 percent), teacher-training 
(3.8 percent), and liberal arts (3.1 percent). Agriculture 
freshmen are down 7.5 percent, reflecting farm conditions, 
according to Dr. Walters. 
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Music in the Air 


Michigan’s Radio Songfest 


WILLIAM BENDER, JR. 


In The University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 





Coucanonat broadcasting re 


has grown into a recognized aid for 
classroom teachers. There are, across 
the nation, scores of broadcasts de- 
signed to enrich established courses, 
and to motivate students to greater 
understanding and achievement. But 
all such broadcasts are “aids.” They 
garnish existing courses. Whether 
the radio programs go on the air or 
not these courses would still be 
taught. Consequently, a situation 
that arose at the University of Mich- 
igan in 1950 was more exciting and 
far more urgent than any that had 
yet confronted the University Broad- 
casting Service. 

Through its deputy superinten- 
dent, the Washtenaw County 
Schools requested immediate help in 
presenting the entire vocal-music 
portion of the elementary curricu- 
lum. Few of the rural teachers, it 
appeared, were prepared to teach 
music. Some of the schools had pi- 
anos, but many did not. Full-time 
professional music teachers simply 
were not available. It could not 
properly be said that the county's 
elementary music program was suf- 
fering. It had, to all intents and 
purposes, ceased to exist. 

Thus it was that the University 
Broadcasting Service through its 
station WUOM and with the will- 
ing cooperation of the School of 
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ment launched a project for which 
there was virtually no precedent. 
The program would have to carry 
the entire load in vocal music. It 
would be direct teaching, not just 
an aid to existing course-work. And 
no one really knew whether a pro- 
gram of direct teaching by radio 
would work! Until such time as the 
programs went on the air and were 
tried, there could be no positive an- 
swers. The verdict would have to 
come from the classroom. 

Plans matured. An instructor was 
assigned to the project. And in Oc- 
tober of 1950 the Festival of Song 
began broadcasting to the 90-odd 
rural schools of Washtenaw Coun- 
ty. 

The program did succeed, and it 
has been greatly expanded. Today 
the Festival of Song has found a 
definite place in Michigan educa- 
tion. When it began its seventh 
year on radio in October, 1956, 
school children in some 25 Mich- 
igan counties were listening. The 
program is being used not only in 
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the one-room rural classes for which 
it was initially designed, but in 
consolidated and city schools as 
well. Nearly 30,000 children are 
studying in this statewide radio 
classroom. Schools that have no 
“musical” equipment except a radio 
set are turning out competent sing- 
ers. Teachers who never before 
taught music are handling the sub- 
ject with ease and confidence. 

Each week of the school year, 
tape recordings of the current Fes- 
tival of Song broadcast are rushed 
from the University to radio sta- 
tions in towns and cities throughout 
the state. There they are put on the 
air during school hours, and are 
tuned in by hundreds of classrooms 
far removed from the University 
campus. 

Each student has a special in- 
expensive songbook provided at 
cost by the University. Classroom 
teachers are guided by a free man- 
ual which contains detailed lesson 
plans. And twice each week the ra- 
dio teacher “visits” each classroom 
for the 30-minute singing lesson. 


SPRING PROGRAMS 

In the spring, special live per- 
formances are conducted by the 
radio staff in each of the communi- 
ties using the programs. These 
spring festivals give the students a 
chance to come together, to mect 
their teacher and the other children 
who have been sharing the broad- 
casts with them. Different schools 
within each area are chosen to pre- 
sent special dances or to act out cer- 
tain songs in pantomime. And all 





the participating schools have a 
chance to “sing their final exami- 
nations” as one newswriter phrased 
it. Also at these spring performan- 
ces, the radio music staff of Festival 
of Song has an opportunity to gauge 
the progress students have made 
during the year, and to seek and 
correct any deficiencies that might 
exist in the curriculum. 

The Festival of Song’s radio stu- 
dents have shown remarkable prog- 
ress. This year, for the first time, 
many schools will graduate students 
whose musical training throughout 
their elementary years has been ob. 
tained exclusively by radio. Their 
repertoire, their mastery of singing 
games, dances, and rhythm and ton- 
al patterns compares favorably with 
that achieved by children studying 
under full-time professional music 
teachers in the best school systems. 

There is reason to believe that 
radio instruction offers some ad- 
vantages—ceven over the convention- 
al classroom situation—for the 
transmission, acquisition, and reten- 
tion of musical knowledge. The 
competent music teacher of Festival 
of Song speaks directly to the stu- 
dents. She enters each classroom, 
no matter how remote, twice a week 
for the half-hour period of music 
education. On each visit she brings 
with her a concert piano, a quartet 
of University singers, and various 
rhythm and melody instruments. 
Sometimes she even brings a guest 
artist of note—perhaps a campus 
visitor or faculty member—to give a 
special performance for the music- 
appreciation phase of the course. 
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One of the strengths of this radio 
instruction is that the students are, 
by the nature of the medium, forced 
to develop their aural acuity. Since 
no other sensory appeal is made, the 
student must listen intently and in- 
telligently. And the development of 
this “‘critical ear’ remains one of 
the major milestones in musical edu- 
cation. 

The children also appear to ac- 
cept instruction more readily by ra- 
dio, possibly because of the pres- 
tige value of the medium. And they 
show a prompt and marked im- 
provement in general classroom 
alertness. Each student quickly dis- 
covers that the classroom loud- 
speaker will not repeat instructions 
that he might have missed bv let- 
ting his attention wander. The re- 
sponsibility for keeping abreast of 
each development becomes a per- 
sonal affair. One of the thrilling 
effects of Festival of Song is the 
manner in which even the very 
young students rise to meet this 
challenge. 

After six years of experience in 
vocal-music education, Festival of 
Song presents educators with one ac- 
complished fact, and a fascinating 
introduction to further study. It has 
proved that music instruction for 
elementary grades can be accom- 
plished in a most satisfactry man- 
ner by radio. A question is: Can 
this logically be expected to extend 
to other fields of education? Have 
the radio people, through some re- 
markable fortune, stumbled on the 
one, all-exclusive, field of educa- 
tion which lends itself to direct 
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teaching over the air? Or would 
imaginative experimentation in oth- 
er subjects like history, English, 
social studies, or science result in 
equally effective teaching? 

In seeking a future answer to this 
question, we should not confuse 
this direct teaching with the com- 
mon audio-visual teaching aids. For, 
in many schools today, Festival of 
Song is the music course. Precisely 
how to catalog it as an instrument 
in the educational armory remains 
a problem for which we have no 
ready answer. Although it teaches, 
it does not dispense with the class- 
room teacher; and although the 
teacher uses it as she would film- 
clips or slides, many of these teach- 
ers find they cannot dispense with 
it and still retain music in the cur- 
riculum. In some cases, to be sure, 
classroom teachers do employ Fes- 
tival of Song as a true aid to their 
own detailed and vigorous music 
program. But in the greater number 
of instances, the teacher merely 
turns on the radio, observes the 
simple instructions in her manual, 
and finds herself with a ready-made 
course of instruction. 

A conventional “teaching aid” 
could not normally be expected to 
carry that degree of responsibility 
in the curriculum. So one ponders 
whether some different category 
should be established to recognize 
the potent role which can be played 
by electronic media in direct teach- 
ing. Conceivably, careful study of 
this changing field might uncover 
a new horizon in elementary educa- 
tion. ® 














Who Holds the Key to the Problem? 


Parents, Problems, and the 


Teachin g Profession 
Sim WILpE, Jr. 


In North Carolina Education 


- YOUNG friend of mine 
works for the federal government. 
I have encouraged him to get his 
college degree and become a teach- 
er. This is the question he threw at 
me: “How much do you make a 
year?” He had me. 

He knew that after five years of 
teaching my salary was less than 
$3000. Only a high-school grad- 
uate, he earned $3800. 

The question asked by this young 
man—who will never teach—has 
led me to consider the reasons why 
we have a teacher shortage. Why 
do we have so few when we des- 
perately need so many? 

College enrolment in the United 
States is at a peak. And although 
the college population is expected 
to double by 1975, it is predicted 
that only 20 per cent of all college 
graduates will enter the teaching pro- 
fession—this prediction in spite of 
the fact that the teaching profession 
has the /east competition and the 
most jobs available of any profes- 
§10n. 

Why do young people not want 
to teach? Let us hedge as we will, 
no lasting improvement will come 
about in the teacher shortage until 
teachers are paid a salary more 
commensurate with their worth and 
standing in the community. Let's 
honestly face it: Today's college 
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graduates are looking for jobs with 
money. Who is to blame them? 
Have they not been reared in an 
era that has set an all-time high 
emphasis on material values? Are 
they not accustomed to new homes, 
new cars, new television sets, and 
a life based on the value of the Al- 
mighty American Dollar? 


A CASE HISTORY 


The low salary situation affects 
not only prospective teachers but 
also experienced teachers now in 
our classrooms. Many of them are 
seriously considering leaving the 
profession. Let me tell you about 
Jack, a teacher of science in one of 
our public schools. He earns $3000 
a year, is married, has a pleasing 
personality, and is concerned about 
security for himself and his family. 
He is the type of fellow we would 
like to have teach our children. 

Jack’s future good work in the 
teaching profession, however, will 
never be realized. He plans to quit 
after this year. Why? He is success- 
ful in his work, loves his job, and 
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likes children. Jack is a gifted teach- 
er. Then why? The plain fact is that 
Jack cannot afford to teach! 

In Jack’s state, advancement 
means a principal’s job, but the 
state also requires a Master's de- 
gree for all new principals. Thus 
Jack must attend college for three 
summers in order to earn this de- 
gree. In addition, he must renew 
this degree with six week's work 
sometime within five years after 
earning the degree. Hence for three 
summers Jack must support a fam- 
ily of four and pay for his college 
work while earning nothing. He 
cannot afford to borrow money be- 
cause he cannot pay the money 
back on a salary of $3000. 

Each year Jack has compared his 
prosperity with that of his friends. 
Each year these same friends tempt 
him with better paying jobs; and 
each year Jack's thoughts about leav- 
ing the profession have grown more 
and more serious. 

What can I say to Jack? Can I 
tell him of the advantages of teach- 
ing? Shall I tell him of the joy of 
working with young people, of the 
intangible rewards that are there, of 
the many friends he will make? He 
knows all these things. But he can- 
not afford them! 

Money, of course, is not the only 
solution to this problem. Improved 
home cooperation and attitude is 
likewise essential. Our schools are 
not now, and never have been, 
separated from the home. Both par- 
ent and teacher are striving for the 
same thing: a satisfactory education 
for children. Yet many parents ac- 
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tually believe that when they send 
their children to school they are ab- 
solved of all responsibility until the 
children return. This attitude is evi- 
dent in such frequent remarks as: 
“Just wait until they get you in 
school. They will straighten you 
out.” Or this: “I'll be glad when 
summer is over and school starts. 
My kids have grown as wild as 
bucks.”” Or this, when a boy's table 
manners are not up to par: “What's 
the matter with that school? Don't 
they teach you any table manners up 
there?” Still many parents wonder 
why the equation “school plus stu- 
dents” does not equal “education.” 


MENTAL SUPPORT 


Before any real learning can take 
place parents must give the schools 
their mental and moral support. 
Suppose a man owns a beautiful 
piece of lumber, sound and strong. 
He wishes to have it planed into a 
smooth board. But suppose he takes 
a knotty and half-rotten board? 
Can he blame the planer, if the 
finished job is not free from knots? 

Let us take this example: Joe 
Doaks enrols in the first grade of 
Main Street school. His parents have 
humored his every whim and 
laughed at his cute tricks. When 
Joe enters the classroom, his teach- 
er sees that the first thing she must 
teach Joe is that there are other peo- 
ple in the world. And the boom 
falls. She will not let him pull a 
girl's hair just because he feels like 
it. She will not let him take the 
crayons away from Susy because he 
just happens to want them. Joe's 
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world is turned topsy-turvy. He now , 


finds restrictions where at home 
there are none. He finds that cute 
tricks at home are mere aggrava- 
tions at school. There is only one 
way to fight back: aggression, tan- 
trums, and misbehavior. Thus the 
teacher finds herself spending valu- 
able teaching time away from the 
other students in trying to teach 
Joe what he should have learned at 
home—how to behave. 

A few Joe Doaks are sufficient to 
drive a teacher from the profession; 
yet parents wonder why we cannot 
keep enough qualified teachers in 
our schools! 

Yes, no matter in how many 
other ways the parent may refuse to 
cooperate with a school, no mat- 
ter the number of Parent-Teacher 
Association meetings he may miss, 
no matter the number of times he 
may vote against a school bond, his 
worst offense is sending the child to 


school with unwholesome attitudes 
toward his fellow students and with- 
out any standard of conduct and 
behavior. It must be remembered 
that in this business of education 
the raw material may make a fin- 
ished product impossible. 

These, then, are the major rea- 
sons for our continuing teacher 
shortage. They are given by a teach- 
er who knows both from experience 
and from a study of pertinent re- 
search. 

Teachers alone cannot solve this 
problem. Parents can. They own the 
schools. They pay the bills. They 
furnish the children. When they 
are willing to encourage their chil- 
dren to enter the teaching profes- 
sion the answer will have been 
found. But this willingness will not 
come until the parents themselves 
guarantee to the profession an ¢co- 
nomic security and social prestige so 
patently lacking today. 6 


Problems — Problems — Problems 


@ Last spring the bulletin board in the department of 
education at Butler University had a number of announce- 
ments of teaching opportunities in state and out of state. 
One which intrigued education students most was this one 
which wasted no words—not even the word “‘of’’: 

“Wanted—Two mentally retarded teachers. Modesto, 
Calif.” 

Which prompts one to wonder: just how critical is this 
teacher shortage.—Marie Fraser in The Indiana Teacher. 


© Two worried parents were discussing the possibilities of 
having their unawakened 10-year-old son attend classes in 
sex education at his school. The lad disposed of this no- 
tion in one sentence: “I don't want it if there's any 
homework.” —From Scholastic Teacher. 
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Is It Worth the Cost? 


Foreign Language in the Grades? 


LILLIAN S. ADAMS and FREDERICK E. BOLTON 


In NEA Journal 


Yes, says Lillian S. Adams 


on 1952, public-school children 
in 89 communities were learning 
foreign languages in kindergarten 
through Grade VI. By 1955, the 
number had rocketed to 357—a rise 
of 300 percent. These communi- 
ties, in 44 states and the District of 
Columbia, have turned out a total 
of 271,617 students fairly able and 
very willing to converse in limited 
fashion in French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Japanese, or what have you. 

These mushrooming programs 
throughout the land report enthu- 
siastic reception and accomplish- 
ment worthy of note. 

Many of the reasons for their 
success reside in the nature of the 
primary-grade child. He has flexible 
speech organs and freedom from 
selfconsciousness. As a_ tender- 
yeared learner, he has the prospect 
of coming to speak another lan- 
guage without accent. And even in 
kindergarten he has acquired suf- 
ficient command of his own lan- 
guage to handle a second one with- 
out complication. Here, then, is the 
tide which “taken at the flood” 
leads on to fluency in the fairly 
early years. 

If we are committed to the full- 
est development of children, are 
we not morally bound to capitalize 
on this tremendous language-learn- 
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ing ability? Present-day methods of 
aural-oral instruction are tailor-made 
for the young learner. The period is 
short, brisk, varied. Into it go dra- 
matization, games, songs, poems, 
simple stories—the regular fare in 
first-grade English. For the gifted 
child, here is some much-needed 
enrichment for his program. For the 
“slow learner,” here is something 
for which nature has equipped him 
fully; success lies at the child’s 
tongue-tip. 

Just try a French phrase on any 
five-year-old. The child who doesn’t 
like to talk, in any language, has not 
made his debut on the planet; or, 
if he has, this habitué of the class- 
room has not been appraised of the 
fact! 

A heightened sensitivity to lan- 
guage in general and a greater un- 
derstanding of one’s own in parti- 
cular may well be outcomes of ex- 
perience with a foreign tongue. 
Children also gain a new appreci- 
ation of the importance of attentive 
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listening and careful enunciation, 
for success in a foreign-language 
classroom hangs greatly on these 
two factors. 

Last year my sixth-grade students 
acquired a number of French 
friends through “pen pal” corres- 
pondence. No longer did they ask 
me, “Do children of our age in 
France like the same things that we 
do?” It took just one letter to re- 
veal unmistakably how much the 
pen friends had in common. Thus 
could begin deeply satisfying per- 
sonal relationships, and if this world 
offers anything better, I have failed 
to find it. Improved international 
relationships do not necessarily fol- 
low, of course, but the way is open. 

Would we have the wherewithal 
for an effective program in the 
grades? Material-wise, all indica- 
tions say yes. More children have 
better grounding in the three R's 
today than ever before. Every ad- 






No, says Frederick E. Bolton 


Due pivotal question regarding 
the teaching of foreign languages 
in the elementary grades of the pub- 
lic schools has been overlooked in 
all the discussions that have come 
to my notice; viz., the unwarranted 
expense. At a time when most com- 
munities are unable to provide ade- 
quate school housing, when the en- 
rolments are sky-rocketing, and 
when all the penny-pinching fails 
to provide money to employ enough 
teachers for the regular work, the 
addition of an expensive luxury 
like foreign-language teaching in 
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dition has probably had a needle’s 
eye entry into the curriculum— 
which, after all, is not the Deca- 
logue. The choice is between good 
and better. And we can afford 15 
or 20 minutes a day. (French chil- 
dren find time for a seven-year mini- 
mum requirement of English or 
German. ) 

What about money? Here we 
predict the proverbial will-way se- 
quence. Actually there seems little 
likelihood that American children 
would be denied much education- 
wise, once the test of worth has been 
passed. 

Teachers, then? Here is the lion 
in the path. However, a number of 
teachers are offering their services 
in this area. And they will be 
joined by increasing numbers who 
are now availing themselves of op- 
portunities provided through work- 
shops, scholarships, travel offers, 
grants, and the like. 


the elementary grades should be 
ruled out immediately. 

The arguments fa.oring the ad- 
dition have been presented so at- 
tractively that almost any PTA 
group would readily approve: 
“Children acquire spoken speech so 
naturally; only a half-hour a day 
will be taken; it would mean so 
much to them when they are grown 
up to be able to converse with na- 
tive people; it would be such 4 
help in creating friendliness with 


foreign people. . . .” 
Let me comment on just two of 
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those points: (1) Granted that chil- 
dren do learn simple colloquial for- 
eign languages very readily, what 
percent of the children will ever 
need that knowledge? (2) Learn- 
ing foreign languages does not nec- 
essarily make people feel kindly 
toward other nations. Witness: For 
centuries vast numbers of French 
children have learned German, and 
similar numbers of German chil- 
dren have learned French. Yet 
what other civilized countries have 
had more wars with each other ? 
Forgetting such considerations 
for the moment, consider how 
much expense would be involved. 
If the regular teachers could teach 
a foreign language, the cost would 
be minor. But elementary teachers 
seldom know a foreign language as 


a native tongue and seldom major. 


in a foreign language. Think it 
through, and it will be evident that 
a building with 10 teachers would 
require at least one additional spe- 
cial teacher to move from room to 
room for the foreign-language 
work. Suppose there are 70 grade 
buildings in a city. That would re- 
quire 70 extra classroom teachers. 
It would require at least 10 per- 
cent more teachers in any system of 
schools, and in small communities 
the percentage of cost increase 
would be much greater. Assume 
that the average salary for experi- 
enced grade teachers is $4000. In 
a city of half-a-million population, 


think how many thousands of ex- 
tra dollars that would mean to come 
out of the school budget. 

Some may accuse me of being 
unfriendly to foreign-language 
study in any school, but that is not 
true. I am convinced that a far 
greater number of persons than at 
present should be highly trained in 
foreign language. We need thou- 
sands, instead of a paltry few, who 
can understand, speak, and write 
fluently one or more foreign lan- 
guages. However, this cannot be ac- 
complished by means of expensive 
“play at learning” in the over- 
crowded elementary schools. 

There are a few localities in the 
United States where it is advan- 
tageous to have a foreign language 
taught in several grades. For ex- 
ample, in many localities near the 
Mexican border, a large percentage 
of the children are of Mexican ex- 
traction and come from Spanish- 
speaking homes. To assist in the 
problem of assimilation, it is very 
important for children to learn to 
understand and speak both English 
and Spanish. Not only are the chil- 
dren helped, but their families as 
well. 

Here it is both sensible and prac- 
tical to teach a foreign language in 
the elementary school. And since 
here it is quite easy to obtain teach- 
ers expert in the everyday use of 
both languages, no added expense is 
involved. ° 


More than 1125 New York policemen recently applied fora 
course in Spanish offered by the city board of education. 
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have for the intelligent child? By 
the intelligent child I do not mean 
the genius, the rare brilliant child. 
I mean the bright, likable, highly 
desirable American kid we all 
know, 

Actually our first obligation to 
this child is a very commonplace 
one-—to see that he is informed. 
You can’t separate knowledge and 
intelligence. Being bright is no 
good if you don’t know what you're 
talking about. If you begin with 
insufficient or erroneous informa- 
tion, cleverness is only likely to 
lead you further astray. 

Today it's infinitely easier to be 
informed than ever before in his- 
tory. Millions of children and adults 
can turn to the shelves of their town 
and school libraries for a large mass 
of useful factual information. I'm 
not thinking here of libraries 
stocked with rare, abstruse works. 
I have in mind the great standard 
reference tools like encyclopedias 
and dictionaries. Today these valu- 
able tools are within reach of every- 
body. Almost every school teaches 
its pupils how to use them. And 
when a spark suddenly makes a 
child curious about something, he 
knows where he can find out what 
he wants to know. 

Our second obligation to the in- 
telligent child is to encourage the 
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questioning spirit in him. The in- 
telligent person must question. He 
must be skeptical. He must demand 
credentials before he believes. The 
questioning spirit is a2 great defense 
for the intelligent young person. 
The predators of the modern 
world—-at least in the sections of 
it where we live—work through 
thought control, clichés, dogmas, 
isms. All these clamor for allegiance 
and blind devotion, particularly for 
the allegiance of the bright, eager 
students just coming out into the 
world. 

It is our duty to protect children 
by warning them to ask questions 
first, by cautioning them not to be- 
lieve the first person who comes 
along offering a fine sounding ism. 
I don’t mean that we should make 
a child completely negative in his 
thinking. There are worthy causes 
and acceptable beliefs, but he 
must find them. He must be able 
to distinguish the fallacious from 
the valid. 

We must certainly also encourage 
the intelligent child to be self- 
reliant. In physical matters the 
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American public-school system has 
been doing a wonderful job of 
teaching selfreliance. In the realm 
of ideas, however, we face a para- 
dox. To teach a child we must get 
him to accept authority. Yet the 
very thing we want to teach him 
later on is not to accept authority 
unquestioningly. 

As a parent I see the dilemma 
we are in. I have to tell my boys, 
“You must do this because I say 
so.” Often there is a real danger, 
but they don’t realize it and there's 
no time to explain. It’s our job to 
protect our children, so we first in- 
culcate in them the principle of 
authority and later encourage them 
to challenge the principle. This is 
difficult. I don’t know how it is to 
be done, but I am sure that it must 
be done. Strong forces drive all of 
us, including our children, toward 
conformity. These forces are ne- 
cessary to preserve society. Even so, 
we must resist them—not to the 
point of anarchy but certainly to 
the point of defending our own in- 
terpretations. We cannot believe 
something simply because we are 
told to believe it. We have to know 
that it is worthy of our belief. 

One thing that disturbs me today 
is a certain apathy, a certain empti- 
ness in young people. They are full 
of everything admirable, but there 
seems to be no core of fire in them, 
no determination. Perhaps they are 
timid. Perhaps we have all been 
frightened in the last thirty years. If 
not, I don’t know why not; no gen- 
eration of humanity has had more 
reason to be deeply frightened. 
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Within the lifetime of all of us we 
have seen how terrifyingly thin is 
the veneer of civilization, so thin 
that it can be easily destroyed. Per- 
haps, in my students, I detect the 
reflection of our own paralyzing 
fear. Still, we must encourage them 
to form rash opinions, to move 
ahead even when we think they 
shouldn't, because there is danger 
in doing nothing at all. 

So much for our obligations to 
the individual child. If we inform 
him, if we make him reasonably 
doubtful of important things, if we 
teach him to be selfreliant, we have 
accomplished a great deal. But now 
let us leave this individual particu- 
lar child and think of all of us 
collectively—of society. 

What are our obligations to 
society in developing intelligence? 
In the first place, I think we have 
a perfect right to ask ‘Do we owe 
anything to society?” Suppose you 
have a bright child. Why shouldn't 
he develop his intelligence to take 
advantage of others? Why should- 
n't we encourage him to? He has 
an asset that he can use to exploit 
others. Why not himself against the 
world? 

The suggestion is unthinkable 
because we know that intelligence 
can function only in a civilized and 
orderly society. There is no use for 
intelligence in a complete anarchy. 
A stable society is the only one in 
which the intelligent person can 
function. Anarchy and dictatorship 
do not favor the life of the mind. 

How shall we encourage our 
bright child to use his mind in order 
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to be a good member of society? 
We have to teach him to be honest 
and fair, to see that justice and tol- 
eration are the foundations of an 
orderly world. As a superior per- 
son, too, he must be aware of his 
own biases and attempt to control 
them. There is really no such thing 
as unprejudiced thinking. Prej- 
udices are to our minds as habits 
are to our bodies, and we cannot 
face any situation unprejudiced. 

If we urge our intelligent child, 
for his own good and for society's, 
to be honest, he certainly has to be 
brave as well. Courage is the su- 
preme virtue because it is the 
guarantor of every other virtue. Un- 
less a man has courage he has no 
virtues. You may say to someone, 
“He tells the truth unless he’s in- 
timidated.” Or, “He'll do the right 
thing unless he’s trightened.’” Any- 
body can do as much. A virtue is 
meaningless unless it’s linked with 
the courage to practice that virtue 
even when it is not necessarily safe 
or easy to do so. 

I don’t know how to teach people 
to be brave. Possibly we do it more 
by example than by precept. In 
1984 George Orwell made a pro- 
found statement when he said, 
“There is only one freedom in life, 
and that is the freedom to say two 
and two make four.” All other 
freedoms spring from that one, even 
though it is not always easy to say 
that two and two make four. Your 
boss may assert that two and two 
make five. Then what are you go- 
ing to do? Say that they make four 
and run the risk of losing your job? 


In America we have a tradition 
of dissent, of speaking out. Here 
we have in all walks of life men 
who are prepared to be fired, if 
need be. They are a great national 
asset, and we need that asset. With- 
out it, nonsense and tyrannies based 
on nonsense are likely to gain con- 
trol. 

The opportunity to be brave 
won't come to most of us in a high- 
ly spectacular test. It will come 
when we have the choice of speak- 
ing our minds or shutting up. And 
it will be a good thing for the world 
if we speak our minds. We must 
also somehow encourage the in- 
telligent, informed, and courageous 
to be active, because informed in- 
activity is cynicism. 

One of the most encouraging 
documents of modern times, in my 
opinion, is a report published by 
Time. According to it, people who 
have taken liberal-arts courses, 
either exclusively or along with pro- 
fessional courses, are far more ac- 
tive in community enterprises than 
students who have taken only pro- 
fessional courses. Here is resound- 
ing justification for education in the 
liberal arts. They awaken a sense of 
social responsibility, a sense of one- 
ness with the community. 

We must also encourage the 
bright child to be patient. He is 
likely to meet with more than av- 
erage resistance, since his task is 
immense and things are far from 
being what they seem. He must 
know that he cannot be too hope- 
ful at first. And he must not be too 
easily disheartened. e 
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Needed: A Sane Revision 


Whence and Whither the Ph.D.? 


Leo L. ROCKWELL 


In School and Society 


on the early fifties, to see Ger- 
many, to enter a German univer- 
sity, to sit at the feet of the great 
who had made and were making 
German scholarship illustrious, was 
a prospect to stir the blood of as- 
piring youth.”” Thus was the attitude 
of the mid-19th century expressed 
by Basil Gildersleeve in an article 
in the Atlantic Monthly in 1896. 
And, thus, despite the recognized 
deficiencies of their earlier school- 
ing, as compared with that of their 
German fellow-students, more and 
more Americans came to survive the 
discipline of the Seminar, the Dok- 
torarbeit, and the examen rigorosum 
to earn the doctorate. As the mean- 
ing of the degree came to be known 
better, its possession came to be re- 
garded as the badge of the finished 
scholar. 

But when the Ph.D. came to 
America it suffered a change of 
proportions. Here it became an 
honorary degree, serving to relieve 
the already familiar D.D. and LL.D. 
For a half-century it was quite gen- 
erously bestowed by a number of 
American colleges and universities. 
Protests from holders of the earned 
Ph.D. were few and ineffective. 

The first doctorate earned at an 
American institution was conferred 
at Yale in 1861. Slowly “post- 
graduate” study was developing and 
with it some of the colleges were 
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being converted into universities, 
in the narrower sense of that word. 
It was then that opinion began to 
crystallize against the bestowal of 
the degree as an honorific. Gradu- 
ally the American degree came to 
be recognized as being, in some 
fields and some universities, quite 
equal to the German. 

American enthusiasm was 
brought to an abrupt end by the out- 
break of World War I. The beau- 
tiful friendship between German 
and American education was never 
resumed on the same scale. But 
meanwhile criticism of the Ph.D. 
had been developing on another 
basis—that it was being cheapened. 
To the extent that this charge was 
true, it was the result of Ph.D.- 
olatry, which had developed to a 
point at which almost every aspirant 
to a college teaching position real- 
ized that he must have the degree 
to ensure success in his career. 

This realization, together with 
the great expansion in the number 
of colleges, resulted in strong pres- 
sure to grant the degree to all sorts 
and conditions of men. Sharp op- 
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erators among graduate students 
discovered that by shopping around 
they might get a bargain, such as, 
for instance, an easier doctorate in 
the school of education of a given 
university than in its graduate 
school. 


SOME DISCONTENT 


This situation has resulted in 
growing discontent with “the low 
estate to which the Ph.D. has fal- 
len.”” Specific criticisms range from 
castigation of the farcial nature of 
the examination in foreign lan- 
guages to the ineptness of the 
examen rigorosum (American 
“Doctor's oral”) in the hands of 
some graduate-school teachers. 
Many complain of the inadequacy 
of pre-doctoral studies as a prep- 
aration for college teaching. 

To some extent, these criticisms 
are justified, since the learned ig- 
norance of some Ph.D.'s is appall- 
ing. And, since most candidates for 
the Ph.D. become college teachers— 
of some 3800 men and women who 
received the degree in 1947, 2500 
to 2800 joined college faculties—a 
change in the requirements for the 
degree or some other alteration in 
the basic demands for a teaching 
position would seem necessary. 

In the United States, we have 
had a continuous watering down of 
intellectual demands under the slo- 
gan, “Keep the youngsters in 
school.” In some schools there is 
automatic promotion from year to 
year regardless of achievement. 
There is a hit-or-miss character of 
curriculum, as compared with the 


careful articulation from year to 
year of the European gymnasium, 
lycée, or liceo. As a result, the col- 
lege must do remedial work. 

Present-day candidates for the 
doctorate are usually recent grad- 
uates of our colleges, where the 
bachelor’s degree has become a 
badge of social acceptability rather 
than a mark of educational achieve- 
ment. It has been suggested that, 
because of the nature of this college 
education, graduate training should 
make up for college deficiencies and 
at the same time give some notion 
of the educational process itself of 
which many college teachers have 
vague or mistaken ideas. Such a 
proposal seems reasonable. 

And there have been suggestions 
that a salutary change would be to 
restrict the Ph.D. to those who are 
likely to continue research and to 
establish other degrees for those 
who wish to teach. Some univer- 
sities already award a doctorate of 
education to candidates who have 
devoted their energies to the many 
and increasing courses which deal 
with pedagogical problems rather 
than to strict scholarly study. If this 
practice were generally adopted, 
and if then appropriate degrees 
were awarded workers in other 
fields, our present discontent should 
be alleviated. 

Such a change might end the giv- 
ing of Doctor of Music, Doctor of 
Science, and Doctor of Letters as 
honorifics, and substitute these de- 
grees for the Ph.D. to indicate 
achievement on the doctoral level in 
music, science, and literature. Others 
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might be created to indicate clearly 
the field in which the work is done. 

If the Association of American 
Universities were to develop such 
a system and recommend it for gen- 
eral adoption, it would do much to 
relieve our present pain. The Ph.D. 
would then be granted only to those 
who were actually students of phil- 
osophy, in a narrower sense. 

A sensible innovation is already 
at work with honorary degrees; the 
less timid among American univer- 
sities are already awarding new de- 
grees which actually suggest the 
realm of achievement. Those insti- 
tutions which cling to the tradition- 


The Value of a Ph.D. 


al LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D., and Sc.D. 
often award one of these to a man 
simply because he has all the others. 
Herbert Hoover's humanitarian serv- 
ices have earned him a range of 
academic titles quite as dazzling and 
misleading as the medals of a Rus- 
sian general. 

A sane revision of our present 
practice would perhaps not only 
establish degrees which really in- 
dicate the field of study, but also 
make easier the development of a 
suitable program of studies for a 
particular candidate. It would al- 
most certainly render our present 
confusion less confounded. e 


THE Ph.D. degree in science or engineering is worth about 
$40,000 in additional salary during the holder's lifetime—as 
compared with the lifetime salary of the Bachelor of Science 
—it was estimated a year or so ago at a conference of The 
American Chemical Society. The estimate, presented by Dr. 
B. R. Stanerson of Washington, was based on a survey of the 
professional scientists’ salaries conducted by the Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory. 


The Way of a Scholar 


THE way of the scholar is a challenging, inspiring, but often 
lonely journey. He is satisfied to work without public ac- 
claim or monetary rewards. But it is necessary for him to 
have unequivocal assurance that his quest for truth will not 
be hampered and his reports of findings will not penalize 
him as a citizen or a member of a scholarly community.— 
Harold C. Case. 


SOMEONE has figured out that the peak years of men- 
tal activity must be between the ages of four and 20. At 
four we know all the questions. At 20 we know all the 
answers.—From Automotive Dealer News. 
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For the Pressures of Social Culture 


What Is Core? 


CLARA R. CHIARA 


In Faculty Contributions 


S 

—2) EFINED simply, the core is 
that part of the total school cur- 
riculum which is needed by all boys 
and girls because they are boys and 
girls in a democratic society and 
will eventually become men and 
women in that society. The con- 
cerns of the core curriculum, then, 
are twofold: 

1. To help boys and girls to meet 
their personal and social needs in a 
satisfactory manner. 

2. To help boys and girls develop 
competencies, behavior patterns, 
and attitudes which all youth should 
have to meet the present and pos- 
sible future demands and expecta- 
tions of society. 


THE “NEEDS” 


The term “‘needs” includes drives 
or motives which are inherent with- 
in the individual personality, as 
well as those which arise from the 
pressures of the social culture. Al- 
though all needs are essentially per- 
sonal, they do arise from the inter- 
action of the growing and develop- 
ing individual with his total en- 
vironment. These needs of the ad- 
olescent emanate from the values, 
mores, and the demands of the cul- 
ture in which he lives. This per- 
sonal-social concept of “needs” rec- 
ognizes that the individual must 
achieve certain tasks during specific 
periods of his life, if he is to be a 
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reasonably happy and adjusted per- 
son. Such tasks are referred to as 
developmental tasks. 

Although individuals are unique 
personalities, there are some de- 
velopmental tasks that all need to 
accomplish with some degree of 
success within certain time limits. 
The core program is designed to 
help adolescents achieve the devel- 
opmental tasks that are common to 
all youth through its learning activ- 
ities. It is an attempt to synthesize 
the basic learnings needed by ado- 
lescents into a consistent body of 
experience that has meaning for 
boys and girls today in preparation 
for tomorrow. 


BASIC CHARACTERISTICS 


Advocates of the core program 
agree that it has certain basic char- 
acteristics. They are as follows: 

1. The core is that part of the 
total curriculum that is required by 
all boys and girls. 
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2. The content of the core is tak- 
en from many different subject- 
matter areas. 

3. The core requires a large 
block of the school day. This block 
of time becomes shorter as the stu- 
dent progresses through junior- and 
senior-high school. 

The core curriculum and the 
“special interests” curriculum sup- 
plement one another in providing 
educational experiences which help 
students exploit both their common 
and special interests, needs, and 
goals. The ideal core program is not 
achieved, however, by reorganizing 
certain elements of the traditional 
subject-matter areas into a new pat- 
tern by fusing subjects, correlating 
them, integrating them, or unifying 
them. Rather a new approach must 
be taken with respect to the use of 
subject matter. 


ITS FUNCTIONS 


Five specific functions of the core 
class will indicate the newer role 
and organization of the content. 

I. A function of the core class is 
to use the developmental tasks of 
the adolescent in our society as a 
focal point for developing learning 
activities. The adolescent's interests, 
his felt and assumed needs, his par- 
ticular stage of growth and develop- 
ment, the unique milieu in which 
he is living furnish the basis for the 
content and process of the core 
class. In spite of various rates of 
growth, there are some needs and 
tasks that are common to all ado- 
lescents. Robert J. Havighurst lists 
the following as those which our 
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adolescents should accomplish in 
their growth toward healthy, mature 
young adults. 

1. Achieving new and more ma- 
ture relations with age-mates of 
both sexes. 

2. Achieving a masculine or fem- 
inine social role. 

3. Achieving one’s physique and 
using the body effectively. 

4. Achieving emotional indepen- 
dence of parents and other adults. 

5. Achieving assurance of econ- 
omic independence. 

6. Selecting and preparing for an 
occupation. 

7. Preparing for marriage and 
family life. 

8. Developing intellectual skills 
and concepts necessary for civic 
competence. 

9. Desiring and achieving social- 
ly responsible behavior. 

10. Acquiring a set of values and 
an ethical system as a guide to be- 
havior. 

It is around these developmental 
tasks that the learning experiences 
of the core are focused. In general 
the experiences take the form of 
problems, the solution of which 
satisfies the needs of the adolescent 
and enables him to perform and be- 
come proficient in these tasks. 

II. A function of the core class 
is to absorb into its learning ex- 
periences many of the extracurricu- 
lar activities and the guidance and 
counseling services of the school. 
Guidance is not a subject to be 
taught nor a body of subject matter 
to be remembered. During the past 
quarter-century, therefore, many 
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educators have come to believe that 
the classroom teacher is in a stra- 
tegic position to accept these guid- 
ance activities. The organization of 
the core program, with its large 
block of time, lends itself especially 
well to the implementation of the 
guidance function and provides a 
situation in which the core teacher 
can assume a key role. The core also 
encompasses many of the areas 
formerly considered as homeroom 
or extracurricular activities. The core 
teacher is in a strategic position to 
gain insight into total behavior pat- 
terns of students as they participate 
in social affairs, student government, 
clubs, class activities, school proj- 
ects, and community affairs. The 
problems which arise in connection 
with such activities provide valuable 
learning experiences in a matrix of 
reality. 

Ill. A function of the core class 
is to use all bodies of knowledge to 
help in the solution of student- 
centered problems. Subject matter, 
a: well as the process of learning, 
is important in the core class in 
spite of some misconceptions. The 
subject matter of the core, however, 
is not found between the covers of 
a single book. It is found in many 
books, reference, and text. It is 
found in fiction, newspapers, cur- 
rent periodicals, resource people, 
television and radio programs, as 
well as in everyday situations in 
which the adolescent finds himself. 
From these he gains many facts that 
are essential to critical thinking and 
understanding. They serve as aids 
in the solution of meaningful prob- 


lems. The function of the core then 
is to provide a matrix through 
which the interrelationship of facts 
may be studied and their meanings 
more fully understood. 

IV. A function of the core class 
is to develop an environment in 
which the democratic processes can 
be put into practice in defining, de- 
veloping, executing, and evaluating 
a variety of activities through teach- 
er-student planning. In the core 
class the participation of all stu- 
dents is encouraged in setting up 
group and individual goals, and 
general and specific plans for class 
procedure and activities. Nearly all 
teachers allow opportunity for some 
student planning in their class- 
rooms. The core teacher, however, 
encourages the student to take on 
more responsibility as he grows in 
the abiiity to do the job intelligent- 
ly. When the student is involved 
personally in setting up the goals he 
wants to reach, and in finding an- 
swers to questions he himself 
raised, he feels a sense of deep 
satisfaction and achievement in his 
school work. All students are en- 
couraged to contribute their special 
talents to the success of a project. 
Thus the roles of both leadership 
and followership are more widely 
shared. 

The experiences gained through 
planning, arriving at group deci- 
sions, and participating in discus- 
sions are of inestimable help to the 
adolescent in his immediate and fu- 
ture life activities. This does not 
suggest that the group technique is 
a “cure-all” for every classroom 
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problem. It does, however, allow 
the student to exploit skills that 
everyone needs in order to succeed 
in any life situation, namely involve- 
ment in group decisions and ac- 
tions. Nearly all decisions in family 
living, in adolescent “groups,” in 
offices, in industrial plants, in 
schools, in the community, nation, 
and world are made by groups not 
by individuals. 

V. A function of the core class 
is to help the adolescent acquire, 
develop, and improve basic skills 
and abilities. The very nature of 
the core class provides excellent op- 
portunity for the development of 
the basic skills involved in reading, 
oral and written communication, 
listening, and in critical thinking. 
Students have countless opportuni- 
ties to express ideas, share informa- 
tion, and weigh and analyze what 
others write, say, and imply. 

The group studies of the core 
class provide continued practice in 
stating problems, organizing ma- 
terial, taking notes, and expressing 
verbal and written ideas clearly. 
Students are placed repeatedly in 
situations where they need to use 
the tables of content and indexes 
of reference books, the file of cat- 
alogs in the library, the encyclo- 
pedia, the Reader's Guide, and the 
dictionary. These students have 
many reasons to read for precise in- 
formation, to locate appropriate ma- 
terial, and to read for recreation. 
They need to write letters, reports, 
and reviews, and to keep records. 

Although mathematics may be 
taught as a special subject outside 
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the core, there are many opportuni- 
ties for developing understanding of 
quantitative concepts and computa- 
tional skills. Graphs, charts, tables, 
and maps need to be read, inter- 
preted, and understood. The con- 
cepts of size, space, proportion, and 
time, as well as arithmetical skills 
need to be developed for the solu- 
tion of many of the core problems 
that are undertaken. 

The student in the core class is 
called on to analyze situations, ar- 
range facts logically, and to see the 
relationships as he seeks possible 
conclusions to the problems under’ 
consideration. Studies in the core 
class involve consumer problems, 
budgeting of time and money, econ- 
omic conditions, and the contribu- 
tions of the physical and natural 
sciences to the American way of 
life. All these problems demand the 
use of quantitative skills. 

The development of citizenship 
skills is encouraged through the pro- 
gressive refinement of group work 
in sharing information, respecting 
the rights and contributions of 
others, taking responsibility for 
jobs to be done, and participating in 
the work and play of the entire 
group. 

In general, the same skills sought 
through activities of the traditional 
high-school curriculum are sought 
through the core. The difference is 
that in the core, skills are developed 
through a study of the problems 
that are of importance to the stu- 
dent, and through a logical matrix, 
rather than through a study of inert 
subject matter. * 








Laws Take on Meaning 


The Case Method in Ethical Education 


LeBERN N. MILLER 


In Oklahoma Teacher 


-ODAY the growing number of 
juvenile delinquencies points to the 
need for a better program for the 
teaching of moral and ethical val- 
ues. President Griswold of Yale and 
Judge Brett of the Oklahoma 
Criminal Court of Appeals have 
urged members of the legal and 
educational professions to coordin- 
ate their forces to help Americans 
gain greater understanding and re- 
spect for law and external authority. 
Research workers in curriculum 
have advocated the use ef legal ma- 
terials for fostering ethical ideals. 

The following is a description of 
the case method of teaching as used 
in a project carried on by some Tul- 
sa public-school teachers working in 
cooperation with the University of 
Tulsa. Its immediate purpose was 
to try out in the classroom some cur- 
riculum materials constructed from 
reports of law cases. In the project 
the pupils, with the guidance of 
their teachers, analyzed selected law 
case situations to try to gain under- 
standing of the legal and ethical 
issues and principles involved and 
to develop fuller appreciation of 
law and the courts. 

Thirty cases were chosen and 
transcribed into laymen’s terms, 
one short paragraph for each case 
situation. The following criterions 
were used in selecting the cases to 
be used: clarity of the, issues, fre- 
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quency of occurence in life and 
ease of adaptation to children’s 
terms and reading levels. The se- 
lections covered the following as- 
pects of law: trespass, burglary, as- 
sault and battery, lost and found, 
selfdefense, liability, promissory 
notes, checks, fraud, impartiality of 
law, game conservation, condemna- 
tion, and theft. 

The descriptive paragraphs were 
duplicated and one copy was given 
to each child. Other materials, in- 
cluding discussion questions, and 
the courts’ decision were provided 
to be used by the teacher only. Fol- 
lowing is one illustration of the 
descriptive paragraph, discussion 
questions, and court decisions. 

Reading paragraph: Mr. Roe be- 
came angry and struck at his neigh- 
bor with a stick. Instead of hitting 
the neighbor, however, Roe acci- 
dentally hit a man who was standing 
nearby. The bystander then went to 
court and asked damages from Roe. 
(Carnes V. Thompson, 48 SW 2nd 
903). 

Discussion questions: (1) Should 
Roe be excused for hitting the by- 
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stander? (No). (2) Was it wrong 
for Roe to try to hit his neighbor? 
(Yes). (3) If the stick had not 
really hit anyone, should Roe be 
punished for trying to hit? (Yes). 

Court decision: An attempted as- 
sault is punishable, even though 
the attempt is unsuccessful. Dam- 
ages were granted the plaintiff. 

The teachers’ methods varied, but 
a commonly followed procedure be- 
gan with the reading of the par- 
agraphs by the class. The issues and 
principles involved and the relative 
merits of the opposing sides were 
then discussed by answering either 
the discussion questions suggested 
or the questions of the students 
themselves. The decisions of the 
courts were then disclosed, and at- 
tempts were made to help the chil- 
dren to understand the reasoning 
of the courts and the importance of 
the decisions. 

In a sixth-grade group the cases 
were dealt with as exercises to sup- 
plement their textbook study of the 
nature and function of our govern- 
ment. In one situation a person who 
had done jury duty was called in as 
a resource visitor to talk about the 
citizen's part in making and en- 
forcing laws. 


TRIALS ENACTED 


Among the secondary-school stu- 
dents, dramatizations of “trials” 
were arranged to bring out the facts 
and principles, with students taking 
the roles of judge, prosecutor, de- 
fense attorney, and others. This pro- 
cedure encouraged research among 
library sources by the participants, 
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and at least one student consulted a 
lawyer to compile information. 

In evaluating these materials as 
to their value for teaching ethical 
attitudes and understandings, all of 
the teachers remarked on the high 
and genuine interest among the pu- 
pils. They appeared to be impressed 
by the realistic nature of the cases. 
Agreement was unanimous among 
the teachers that such case materials 
may be made appropriate for and 
have a place in the regular curricu- 
lum. And, in their opinion, such 
materials may be used successfully 
to improve attitudes toward law and 
other legitimate authority. 

The results of the study suggest 
that improved ethical attitudes and 
behavior may be taught directly, 
and that with the law-case approach 
the teaching may be effective with 
little or none of the boredom 
which sometimes results from mor- 
alizing and preaching by adults. 

The evaluations of success of the 
teaching were necessarily subjective. 
Such is the case as regards much of 
the teaching that falls under the 
heading of social learning. Teachers 
should not, however, avoid their re- 
sponsibilities for fostering social 
and ethical understandings because 
of their difficulty of objective 
measurement. Children ought to be 
prepared to deal in an ethical man- 
ner with the sources of social fric- 
tion which they may encounter later. 
In this way they may be helped to- 
ward the goal of “living together 
well” with others. The school is 
one place where such preparation 
should be given. ° 











Needed: Competent Leaders 


The Student Council in Action 


A. H. BLANKENSHIP 


In The National Elementary Principal 


Zen is no question that chil- 
ren of elementary-school age are 


mature enough to take responsibility 
in solving problems that arise in 
their everyday classroom living. But 
can children of this age assume the 
greater responsibility of planning 
and carrying out activities related to 
the life of the school as a whole? 
We believe they can and that the 
school must provide opportunities 
for them to do so. 

One way to accomplish this is 
through the establishment of a 
council or committee of children 
whose function it is to lead the stu- 
dent body in planning services for 
the school and in sharing the re- 
sponsibility for carrying out these 
plans. 

The organization of such a coun- 
cil calls for early and careful plan- 
ning by the faculty. What are the 
actual mechanics of organization? 
Who will be the best sponsor? 
What is the relationship of the 
student, the sponsor, the principal, 
and the classroom teacher to the 
council? In a brief description of 
the development of a student coun- 
cil in one school the necessity for 
such planning will be evident. 

This council began when the 
children felt that something should 
be done about the unsatisfactory 
conditions on their school buses. 
After various classroom discussions, 
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one group suggested that the chil- 
dren who rode each bus meet with 
the teachers and bus drivers to dis- 
cuss how these conditions could be 
improved. The group took their 
idea to the principal, who recog- 
nized this as an opportunity to fur- 
ther the idea of a council. A com- 
mittee of teachers was appointed to 
make plans for guiding the activ- 
ity. Meetings were called for the 
groups who rode the buses. After 
discussing the difficulties, the chil- 
dren made suggestions for improv- 
ing conditions and some of the old- 
er boys and girls were elected to 
act as helpers or patrols. They were 
to remind the people who were 
careless and, in cases where remind- 
ing was not enough, to ask the 
help of the child’s teacher. 

From these meetings grew the 
idea that children might take part 
in solving other school problems. 
A representative was selected from 
each group and these representatives 
met with faculty members from 
both primary- and upper-grade 
levels to identify problems com- 
mon to the whole school. This 
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group decided that there should be 
two fepresentatives from each 
room, a boy and a girl. They se- 
lected a chairman, vice-chairman, 
and secretary. Before selecting these 
officers, they discussed the qualities 
which they should have and de- 
cided that the responsibility of 
holding office should be limited to 
children in the upper two grades. 

The council met each week for 
a maximum of 45 minutes. At the 
first meetings, a great deal of time 
was given to reporting “the things 
people ought not to do.” Among 
problems discussed were conduct 
in the halls, care of lavatories, 
keeping floors clean, taking care of 
the recently sown grass, and the 
proper use of playground equip- 
ment. The idea of each group un- 
dertaking a definite service for the 
school began to develop. Time was 
needed for reports of how much 
had been accomplished on such 
jobs as building a boardwalk where 
it was needed, checking the condi- 
tion of the lavatories daily, making 
plans to help control soil erosion on 
the school grounds. Gradually dis- 
cussions began to take on a more 
positive tone. 

Teachers and children felt that 
the progress made should not be 
lost, so, toward the end of the 
school year, class groups selected 
their representatives to begin the 
work in the fall. During this sec- 
ond year much progress was made 
in the children’s ability to think to- 
gether, in their understanding of 
how to attack problems in a posi- 
tive way, and in their recognition 
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of the importance of the council 
in the life of the school. One group, 
handling the milk for the school, 
reported on their progress and 
asked for cooperation from other 
groups at the council meetings. An- 
other group managed the school 
stamp and bond sales. A chart of 
the condition of lavatories was kept 
week by week in one room. Smaller 
children took turns checking 
grounds for evidences of careless 
paper throwers and kept the school 
informed of conditions. The coun- 
cil evaluated assembly behavior and 
made recommendations. 

During the third year additional 
activities were undertaken by the 
council. One group assumed re- 
sponsibility for the sale of school 
supplies, another maintained a Lost 
and Found Department. A long- 
dreamed-of bicycle rack was built 
and painted. Additional improve- 
ments were made on the grounds. 
Grass seed was sown in bare spots 
and new shrubbery set out by upper- 
grade children. With the arrival of 
spring, groups took the responsibil- 
ity of planting and taking care of 
the flower beds. 

Many of the principles of good 
council organization are illustrated 
in the experience of this council. 
But it takes leadership of high 
quality to help children do their 
own thinking. Much of the success 
of the student council depends on 
the sponsor selected. How can the 
leader do a good job? Each person 
develops his own technics, of 
course, but these are some ideas on 
the “how.” 
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The sponsor's preparation for 
council meetings involves careful 
planning with the principal. Fre- 
quent conferences on the progress 
of the work and on new activities 
to be undertaken are essential. Reg- 
ular discussions among faculty 
members are necessary. Through 
these the sponsor gains security in 
his own leadership of the council 
and he is able to suggest wisely 
when problems come up for dis- 
cussion in the council. And before 
each meeting the sponsor thinks 
through with the student leader 
the problems and next steps before 
the council. The sponsor's participa- 
tion gradually develops into guid- 
ing the student leader—rather than 
making suggestions to the whole 
group. Here again, however, care 
must be exercised to see that the 
process is helping the leader to 
think, not telling him what to do. 

This last admonition applies also 
to the sponsor's participation in the 
meetings themselves, where his role 
is that of a helper. He may ask 
questions to bring out additional 
facts the children have not men- 
tioned and he may help the group 
to list advantages and disadvan- 
tages of proposals made before 
reaching decisions. He should avoid 
being overanxious that the “right” 
decisions be made. Experience in 
trying things out and modifying 
plans that do not work helps chil- 
dren become conscious of the need 
to think through more carefully. 

The sponsor sees to it that chil- 
dren’s plans are carried out. Plans 
made by the council are changed 


by the council itself, and for the 
reason that the children see a better 
way to accomplish the job. All 
members of the school, including 
the faculty, abide by the decisions 
until the majority agree to change 
them. 

The greatest values gained from 
a student council organization are 
received by the students actually 
participating in the council group. 
The members gain experience in 
thinking through problems and 
following through in carrying out 
decisions. They develop a feeling 
of responsibility to the whole school 
and learn to take this responsibility 
intelligently. Of equal value is their 
development of leadership and 
willingness to follow others. 

The whole school also gains ex- 
perience in democratic procedures. 
The council does not set up laws 
by which the student body must 
abide, but rather the representatives 
bring the ideas and decisions of 
their class groups to the council. 
The council weighs these suggest- 
ions and makes recommendations 
which are adopted when accepted 
by the groups. The students learn 
to recognize the rights of others, 
develop a respect for minority 
opinions, and come to realize what 
majority rule means. They become 
conscious of the problems of the 
school and in working together on 
these problems develop a greater 
loyalty to the school. The student 
council thus becomes one of the 
major means in the school for de- 
veloping those democratic qualities 
of citizenship. @ 
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How Much Is a Billion? 


Teaching Quantitative Language 


WituiaM E. Younc 


In Letter to Supervisors 


J ve quantitative plays a large 
role in our living. Of the most 
common words in our language one 
word in ten is a mathematical term. 
The proportion becomes one in 
every four if we include indefinite 
quantitative words. But we must 
not conclude that a child’s encoun- 
tering quantitative terms insures his 
understanding of the mathematical 
concepts which the terms denote. 
Some of the child’s experiencing 
of quantitative terms is of such a 
superficial nature as to be almost 
worthless. Mary in the fifth grade 
reads in her textbook, “The United 
States imports about one billion 
pounds of coffee from Brazil each 
year.” Mary lives, let us say, in 
Binghamton. Only if Mary could 
be led to discover for herself that 
one billion pounds of coffee is as 
much coffee as the whole city of 
Binghamton has consumed in its 
entire history plus enough coffee to 
supply Binghamton for another 500 
years can Mary's concept of one 
billion pounds become meaningful. 
The child’s school experiences 
may treat quantitative terms super- 
ficially. But his life outside the 
school constantly exposes him to the 
inaccurate use of mathematical 
terms. A sports column reports that 
a certain golfer has improved his 
game 100 per cent. If that were 
true, it would mean that this golfer 
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could now play 18 holes without a 
single swing of a golf club. Nellie 
hears her mother say, “A dollar is 
worth only 58 cents.” Nellie won- 
ders, “Does that mean that 58 cents 
is worth a dollar?” The use of 
quantitative terms may make for as 
much confusion as understanding. 


MANY TERMS 


There are several kinds of quan- 
titative terms which arithmetic em- 
ploys and each kind presents its own 
learning problems for the child. 
There are, for example, those math- 
ematical terms which have more 
familiar meanings in literary or 
popular use, such as borrow, carry, 
and divide. There are the quantita- 
tive terms which are used in the 
same arithmetic textbook with dif- 
ferent mathematical meanings; 
words like base, dividend, even, fig- 
ure, remainder. There are those 
technical terms which are peculiar 
to arithmetic—words which the 
child almost never encounters ex- 
cept in school and then mainly in 
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the arithmetic period. Such words 
are addend, hypotenuse, minuend, 
quotient, subtrabend. 

The way that our profession has 
tackled the matter of easing the 
vocabulary burden of children has 
not always been highly commend- 
able. We have counted each word 
as it has occurred in various types 
of so-called important writings. 
With these word-frequency counts, 
we have established a basic vo- 
cabulary. We have used these 
word lists on the assumption that 
the words which occur most fre- 
quently and, therefore, which have 
the highest frequency counts are the 
easiest for the child to learn. This 
assumption has not been adequately 
supported cither by experience or 
by experiment. Horn has pointed 
out: “On the basis of the hypothesis 
that words occurring in the first 
2500 of the Thorndike list should 
be intelligible to fourth-grade chil- 
dren, the following sentence should 
be easy to understand: The square 
of the sum of two numbers is equal 
to the square of the first added to 
twice the product of the first and 
second added to the square of the 
second. .. .” All of these words 
are among the 2000 of highest fre- 
quency in the Thorndike list. 


PREDICTING UNDERSTANDING 


Whether a child is able to read 
and understand a paragraph in 
mathematics or in literature can- 
not be predicted on the basis of the 
frequency counts of the individual 
words in that paragraph, but can 
be predicted best in terms of 


whether the child has previously 
had concrete, overt, and satisfying 
experiences directly related to the 
ideas of the paragraph. 

How can a child be helped to 
develop an accurate concept of a 
technical term such as average ? 

Suppose Betty's father had been 
gone five days on a car trip. When 
he returns he says: “I have done 
quite a bit of driving. On Monday 
I drove 360 miles; on Tuesday 320 
miles; on Wednesday 295; on 
Thursday 300; and on Friday 375 
miles.” Betty adds the five numbers. 
“You drove 1650 miles in five 
days.” “How many miles would I 
have driven if I had driven the 
same number of miles each day? 
Divide 1650 by five and find out.” 
So Betty divides. “The answer is 
330 miles.” “That's right, 330 
miles. If I had driven 330 miles 
each day, in five days I would have 
driven 1650 miles, just what I did 
drive. You have found the average 
number of miles for each day, 330.” 
“That's right,” says Betty. “So if I 
add 20, 16, 12, and 8 and divide by 
4, because there are four numbers, 
I would get another average, 
wouldn't I?” Betty wrote 20+-16+- 
124+-8=56. 56+4=14. Fourteen 
is the average of the four numbers. 

So Betty understands what av- 
erage is. And after a number of 
experiences such as this, children 
derive a rule similar to this one: 
We can find the average of two or 
more numbers by adding the num- 
bers and dividing their sum by the 
number of numbers. We want the 
child to understand before he 
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verbalizes, in this case, to under- 
stand before he uses the term 
average. If he verbalizes first, he 
may stop right there. 

How can we decide whether a 
child does understand mathematical 
language? If the child can demon- 
strate a mathematical concept 
through manipulating concrete ma- 
terials, he has furnished good evi- 
dence of understanding. If the child 
can explain the mathematical op- 
erations as he does the problem on 
the blackboard or with pencil and 
paper, the teacher will get cues as 
to the degree of his understanding. 
The interview has always been a 
fairly reliable means of diagnosing 
and evaluating the child’s growth in 
meaningful knowledge. Have the 
child compose problems out of his 
own experience. If a child can com- 
pose satisfactory problems, it is 
positive assurance that he compre- 
hends the essential elements of a 
problem situation. 

The responsibility of the super- 


Talking Quantitatively 


visor and the teacher in the lan- 
guage aspects of arithmetic can be 
summarized in five suggestions: 

1. Try to develop overtly and 
inductively the meaning of the 
basic symbols of arithmetic; the 
numbers and the symbols of opera- 
tion. 

2. Reduce the number of techni- 
cal words to a minimum. Some 
words such as addend could be 
omitted entirely. 

3. When a technical term must 
be used in the first six grades, de- 
velop its mathematical meaning by 
relating it accurately within the ex- 
perience of the child. Have the con- 
cept grow out of a familiar and 
customary activity in which children 
are involved. 

4. Once a term is introduced, 
continue to provide for its mean- 
ingful and accurate use. 

5. Above all, keep in mind that 
what a young child needs in order 
to learn, to acquire correct concepts, 
is sensory-motor experiences. ® 


Four out of five women haters are women.—From North 


Carolina Education. 


When you offer a child a penny for his thoughts, you'll 
usually find that he’s thinking of a quarter—From The 


Boardman. 


The pupils in Tommy's class made a list of all the words 
that apply to size—large, small, tiny, big, etc. Suddenly 
Tommy raised his hand and said, ‘Oh, we forgot the most 
important word—'King-size.’ "’"—From The Instructor. 


A psychotic doesn’t know that 2 + 2 = 4. A neurotic 
knows that 2 -+- 2 = 4, but it makes him nervous.—From 
Minnesota Journal of Education. 
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Factors Wanted in an Employe 
F. L. Maus 
In School Shop 


ots machinery continues to light- 
en the burden of work, it also be- 
comes complex and exacting to 
make, to install, to operate, and to 
maintain. Yet if the progress of the 
machine age is to continue unabated, 
industry will require increasing 
numbers of men with hands and 
minds still more thoroughly trained 
in the skilled trades. 

Paralleling industry's increasing 
need for skilled craftsmen is also 
the need of each person, for his own 
inward peace, to achieve competen- 
cy in some useful field. Teachers, 
and particularly those concerned 
with industrial arts and trades, are 
especially engaged in the fine art of 
imparting competency. 

There is much talk these days 
about the development of good citi- 
zens through our educational! insti- 
tutions; and that is all to the good. 
But a basic factor in good citizen- 
ship is employability. The high- 
school or trade-school graduate (one 
of the eight out of every ten who 
does not go to college) who is in 
possession of specialized skills and 
knowledge that employers need and 
want has a flying start in the race 
to be a good citizen. 

What are some of the details of 
shop and classroom training that 
industry values? First is the matter 
of safety. Most employers preach 
and publicize safety constantly. The 
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shop teacher should place safe shop- 
behavior high on the list of those 
characteristics that comprise com- 
petency. He should insist that no 
student with a flowing tie, a dan- 
gling sleeve, or rings on his fingers 
shall work with such machines as a 
lathe, a drill press, or a miller. He 
should advocate with vigor that 
each boy protect his eyes with safety 
goggles when he is exposed to fly- 
ing bits of wood or steel or to harm- . 
ful rays of light. He should acquaint 
the boys with the surprising va- 
garies of electricity. He should 
never let up on safety, because a 
man indifferent to his own safety 
and to the safety of those around 
him is, not a competent workman. 
NEATNESS COUNTS 

Next comes orderliness— a place 
for everything and everything in 
its place. Industry calls it good 
housekeeping. Orderliness is an es- 
sential characteristic of the well- 
trained man. In the classroom he is 
concerned with such matters as an 
orderly work bench, or desk, tidy 
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drawings, the return of tools to the 
rack and of unused materials to the 
supply room. 

Orderliness is part and parcel of 
good safety behavior and warrant 
of an orderly mind. It is character- 
istic of a competent workman. 

And high on the list of modern 
prerequisites of competency in in- 
dustrial arts and crafts is accuracy. 
Almost right is no longer good 
enough. It must be right. Industry 
indeed considers it an important 
contribution when the shop instruc- 
tor sets high standards of accuracy 
and maintains them. It should not 
be necessary to say that an inaccurate 
tradesman is not a competent work- 
man. 

Competency is not entirely com- 
prised of safety, orderliness, and 
accuracy. There is also the factor of 
related trade information. Com- 
petency is the product of both skill 
and knowledge. And it is imper- 
ative that craftsmen gain an under- 
standing of some of the basic tech- 
nical factors underlying our expand- 
ing machine age. That is why the 
boy in the school shop should be 
well grounded in mathematics, ele- 
mentary physics relating to mechan- 
ics, and such other studies as the 
knowledge of tools of his trade. 

There are two other character- 
istics which many people consider 
essential to the well-rounded make- 
up of a competent craftsman in in- 
dustry. One of these is a coopera- 
tive attitude and the other is in- 
dustriousness or the opposite of 
lazy. Surely the classroom instruc- 
tor, as well as industry, has to con- 
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tend with both. However, you gen- 
erally find that a man truly com- 
petent in some skilled trade is sel- 
dom uncooperative. Competency be- 
gets selfrespect and selfrespect quite 
naturally expresses itself in cooper- 
ation. As for laziness, it may be 
that some of it could be called con- 
genital or inherited. But it may well 
be that failure to become competent 
early in life at some useful calling 
produces more adult laziness in this 
world than any other single factor, 
including poor health. 

It seems that modern industry 
would consider the school-shop in- 
structor’s contribution to be great 
indeed if he endows the boys he 
teaches not only with manual skills 
but also with habits of safety, or- 
derliness, and accuracy and with a 
fund of related knowledge that en- 
ables them to understand what they 
are doing and why they are doing 
it, as well as to enable them to pro- 
ceed in their work with a minimum 
of supervision. This is true com- 
petency in the industrial shop. In- 
dustry wants it; the individual 
craftsman, for his own peace of 
mind, needs it. In fact, the con- 
tinuing progress of the machine 
age demands it. 

Those who live close to machines 
know that however complex they 
may be, machines are still machines. 
If we lose the promise of the ma- 
chine age, it will not be the result 
of mechanical robots suddenly come 
to life. Rather, it will be the result 
of our own incompetence. Those en- 
gaged in the fine art of imparting 
competence should not forget this. @ 





Every Teacher Has a Challenge 


What Creative Teaching Means 
LAURA ZIRBES 
In Childhood Education 


O begin a discussion of creative 
teaching with a definition would not 
be the creative approach. Meanings 
can be developed creatively, forma- 
tively, from contexts, from illustra- 
tive examples, from discriminative 
comparison, from shared experi- 
ences, and from a combination of 
some of these with other “mak- 
ings.’ Meanings can also be en- 
riched, reconstructed, and expanded 
by reworking them. These are, in 
fact, ways in which creative teaching 
proceeds, sometimes coming out 
with tentative formulations that are 
purposely left open for further de- 
velopment, or test, or extension, 
and for use. 

Creative teaching means the de- 
velopment of opportunities for life- 
related learnings and the under- 
standing of such learnings. It means 
the guidance which catches a child's 
question about some phase of his 
experience and makes something of 
it—something significant in his 
further development and in the de- 
velopment of his associates. 

Creative teaching makes some- 
thing fine out of learning situations, 
whatever they are, and in so doing 
develops the creative potentialities 
of learners. ; 

Out of a sudden flood, creative 
teaching made an occasion for in- 
quiry into what water does and how 
man has learned to use it and con- 
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trol it, to cross it on bridges, fly 
over it in planes, or tunnel under 
it. Something of man’s resourceful- 
ness challenged the creative poten- 
tialities of those children because 
creative teaching was resourceful 
enough to make a situational adjust- 
ment by a timely use of what had 
befallen a community. 

Where teaching is not creative, 
such vital leads would be missed, 
and the creative potentialities of 
children would miss the challenge 
to fulfillment. 

Teachers need the challenge to 
the fulfillment of their own creative 
potentialities too! Every teacher can 
catch the challenge and do things 
to foster creativity; to cultivate 
active curiosity, initiative, open- 
mindedness, resourcefulness, and 
originality in children. Personalities 
are in the making in childhood, and 
the qualities which creative teaching 
encourages are developed as chil- 
dren respond to guidance which 
awakens their aspirations and in- 
volves their wholehearted endeavor. 
Striving to develop these qualities 
in children is a creative experience 
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which transforms the tasks and 
routines of teaching into creative 
Opportunities in human develop- 
ment. This does not sanction an 
escape from teaching responsi- 
bilities, but proposes a higher level 
of intelligent concern about them, 
and a formative forward adjustment 
in approaches and procedures to a 
fuller concern for creative values. 
It calls for an abandonment of 
reliance on stereotyped ways of con- 
ceiving teaching-learning situations. 


CREATIVE SPELLING 


The teacher who guided her chil- 
dren toward a more flexible func- 
tional approach in spelling saw 
spelling as something very different 
from a list of words a day, to be 
assigned, studied, pronounced, 
marked, and reviewed, or forgotten. 
She saw it as an integral part of all 
written expression, and as a matter 
contingent on the cumulative out- 
comes of clear perception—auditory 
and visual—and of diagnostic guid- 
ance in which misspellings and 
causal factors in misspelling were 
systematically considered. Her chil- 
dren kept two files, one for the 
alphabetized list of words which 
they used in their writing, each 
clearly marked as mastered or as 
still in the need of mastery because 
new or because of error or uncer- 
tainty, the other for an expanded 
list. In this one children entered 
words they thought they might like 
to use in their writing, words de- 
rived from words they had mas- 
tered, and words for which they had 
looked up synonyms or syllabication 
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or other information in dictionaries. 
They offered to proofread each 
other's papers, and they worked in 
teams on their expanded lists. It 
was therefore not surprising to find 
that this creative teaching had 
raised the standard of spelling per- 
formance far above the usual ex- 
pectations in that group. Further- 
more, the level of writing and the 
attitudes toward written work were 
involved in creative ways. 

There are challenges to creative 
teaching in every phase of school ex- 
perience. There is no field of learn- 
ing or curricular concern in which 
creative teaching cannot raise the 
level of attention, insight, achieve- 
ment, and aspiration. 

Assuming that what has gone be- 
fore in this article serves to chal- 
lenge many readers to a more 
creative approach in their own 
teaching, the following suggestions 
for selfdirected inservice growth are 
given: 

1. An unsolved problem or a 
matter in which you cannot fall 
back on habits or skills acquired by 
training or long experience is one 
challenge to exploratory learning in 
which you try out two or more ways 
of proceeding, seeking to “learn by 
doing.” 

2. By discovering one or more 
points in one’s practice which are 
examples of stereotyped, habit- 
bound teaching performance, any- 
one can project at least one alter- 
native on the way to less rigid, more 
flexible teaching, and less depen- 
dence on routines which get in the 
way of creative adjustments. 
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3. By getting rid of the accumu- 
lated stock of devices on which one 
has come to depend in a more or 
less mechanical way, one can open 
one’s mind to the creative possi- 
bilities of a more resourceful use 
of recurrent phases of one’s teach- 
ing, instead of succumbing to the 
temptation to go stale. 

4. By involving children in the 
cooperative planning and projection 
of certain phases of school living 
and learning, one can gradually out- 
grow the tendency to get them to 
adjust and conform to a preplanned, 
teacher-directed regimen in which 
their initiative and creative poten- 
tialities are not valued or developed. 

5. One must sometimes give 
one’s self to the advantage of a 
new situation, a change of work, 
new leadership, or new associations 
to throw off the inhibitions and 
fixities that block one’s creative 
aspirations, and lull one into stul- 
tifying complacency or fill one with 
anxious resistance to new ideas. 

One can actually face up to what 
creative teaching means, and pro- 
ceed on one’s own initiative or with 
one’s professional associates to pro- 
ject aspirations to creativity into 
action. Leadership can do much to 
provide impetus to such efforts and 
to develop the conditions in which 
creative potentialities are challenged 
and realized. This process of facing 
up to what creative teaching means 
implies a willingness to act on the 
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meanings—an involvement in the 
kinds of formative forward adjust- 
ment that contribute to creativity 
and to creative teaching—an evalu- 
ative concern in the whole process 
and its impacts on personalities and 
human relations, aspirations, and 
outcomes. 

If, for example, creativity is dis- 
couraged when spontaneity is in- 
hibited, and conformity is valued 
above initiative and originality, it 
becomes clear that creative teaching 
means a departure from regimented 
routines such as following directions 
for drawing, using patterns, stencils 
to be “colored in,’ or models to be 
imitated. It also means provision 
for spontaneity of movement and 
expression, as contrasted with im- 
posed restraints that hold expression 
and voluntary action in check in 
compliance with repressive demands 
that stifle creative impulses. 

If creativity is developed by 
freedom to explore and experiment 
with new ideas, new materials, or 
resources, then creative teaching 
means fuller provision for such op- 
portunities. 

If creative forward adjustments 
are safeguards against habit-bound 
rigidity—that complicates human 
advancement—creative teaching 
means an acceptance of the social 
challenge of forward adjustments in 
education, and that calls for guid- 
ance in adaptive, insightful living 
and learning. e 
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=== With Education in Washington ¥= = 


THE EpuCATION DiGest WASHINGTON BUREAU 


A New Broom.—The U. S. Office 
of Education is awaiting the ex- 
plosion of a bombshell called Law- 
rence G. Derthick. This 51-year-old 
power-packed individual was named 
U. S. Commissioner of Education on 
November 28. At the time this is 
written, Mr. Derthick had not yet 
arrived in Washington. When he 
does, those who know him expect 
he will arrive by plane and carrying 
a dictating machine under his arm. 
These two pieces of technological 
contrivances are favorites with Dr. 
Derthick. He uses them to cover a 
lot of geography and a lot of ideas. 

Dr. Derthick will be arriving 
from Chattanooga, Tenn., where he 
has been superintendent of schools. 
He is thus of a different cut than 
the two previous U. S. Commission- 
ers of Education, whose main inter- 
ests had been higher education and 
teacher training, respectively. As the 
titular head of all American educa- 
tion, Dr. Derthick will certainly 
give balanced attention to all divi- 
sions of the Office of Education. But 
as an administrator and former pres- 
ident of the American Association 
of School Administrators, Dr. Der- 
thick is interested in action, getting 
things done, and above all, strength- 
ening the elementary- and second- 
ary-school systems of the nation. 


Those Faraway Places.—Educa- 
tors with a penchant for travel— 
and a pocketbook to match it—need 
look no further than the Travel 
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Division of the National Education 
Association. Mexico, Europe, Ha- 
waii, Japan. . . . you name it, 
they've got it. All are ports of call 
on one of the 12 NEA tours sched- 
uled for summer, 1957. 

The old “grand tour’’ has given 
way to a dozen, with this unique 
twist—teachers can earn credits to- 
wards advanced degrees while tour- 
ing. 

And not to be outdone by com- 
mercial touring bureaus, NEA’s 
Travel Division suggests two de- 
ferred payment plans-—loans from 
Teacher Credit Unions, or the in- 
creasingly popular “Go now, pay 
later” concept espoused by airlines. 

In existence for several years, the 
Travel Division this year has ex- 
panded to offer an up-to-date travel 
service to many parts of the world. 
Typical is the projected 42-day tour 
of Africa, the first time such a tour 
has been offered. Revived this year 
will be a tour of the West Indies, 
the first since 1953. 

Back again this year will be its 
Washington Seminar, launched suc- 
cessfully last summer. The program 
offers a five-week session in Wash- 
ington, with participants attending 
“class” in the conference rooms of 
the State Department, the Supreme 
Court, Congress, and other agencies. 
Instructors will be government ofh- 
cials, Congressmen, leading educa- 
tors, and scientists. 

Cost of tours range from $235 to 
$2,320. 
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Another Stalemate?—The divi- 
sion of political power between the 
White House and Congress may 
mean trouble for federal school-aid 
legislation. Further, the thin mar- 
gin of Democrats over Republicans 
in Congress is also one of the things 
of which stalemates are made. Add, 
too, the fact that in the House the 
education committee chairmanship is 
again in the hands of Graham Bar- 
den (D., N.C.), who last year was 
no great help in pushing federal 
aid because of his fear that such 
legislation may spur integration. 
The sum total of these facts is that 
the 85th Congress may not move 
school-aid bills any further than the 
previous Congress. 

President Eisenhower emerges as 
the key figure. Educational sources 
here say that unless the President 
makes a vigorous stand in support of 
his school program, proposed legis- 
lation will have tough going. 

Mr. Eisenhower, of course, is on 
record as strongly supporting school- 
construction aid. He has announced 
he would ask for passage of his 
original five-year school-aid program 
to be accomplished in four years 
“to make up for the lost year.” 

Sincere as he appears, Mr. Eisen- 
hower is an advocate of a “hands 
off approach to Congress. His pat- 
tern, informing Congress: of the 
type of legislation he wants and 
then letting nature take its course, 
simply won't be good enough, in 
the opinion of educators here. The 
President's vigorous support will be 
needed to uncork some of those 
bottled-up votes for educational 


measures, if Congress is to approve 
a federal school-aid bill. 

Looking beyond 1957 and 1958, 
Mr. Eisenhower, because of the two- 
term presidential limitation, will 
soon become a “lame duck’’ Presi- 
dent, with waning influence. If he is 
to act, he will have to do so early. 

The segregation issue can again 
be expected to be a complicating 
factor. Representative Adam Clay- 
ton Powell, the New York Demo- 
crat who deserted his party in No- 
vember to support the Republican 
ticket, is almost certain to offer an- 
other bill barring federal aid to seg- 
regated school systems. Southerners, 
of course, are just as certain to op- 
pose it. The one expected difference 
of this session, however, is that 
Mr. Powell can probably forget 
about liberal Democratic support for 
his bill. Practically no member of 
the “liberal wing’ of the Demo- 
cratic party can be expected to vote 
with him. There are two reasons: 
first, as a reprisal against his aban- 
donment of the party in the elec- 
tions, and second because most lib- 
eral Democrats are convinced that 
a vote for a Powell amendment 
means death for any federal school- 
aid bill. 

Elsewhere on the 85th Congres- 
sional front, educators here are look- 
ing for Capitol Hill to be buzzing 
about a federal-scholarship program. 
Widespread support is already gath- 
ering behind it, much to the delight 
of schoolmen. Their one concern, 
though, is that Congress will push 
for a so-called “crash program” to 
train scientists and engineers in 
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short order. Such a scheme would 
also include grants to help raise 
science and math teachers’ salaries. 
Most educators here can be expected 
to try to persuade lawmakers to sup- 
port instead a general scholarship 
program for all areas of education. 


Fit or Misfits—-To Dr. Shane 
MacCarthy, head of the newly-acti- 
vated President's Council on Youth 
Fitness, his agency's name repre- 
sents a happy choice of words. The 
term “youth fitness” is “the most 
positive response to juvenile delin- 
quency,” according to his view. 

Dr. MacCarthy does not believe 
we are raising a generation of un- 
fits or misfits. All that is needed, 
says he, is a little guidance in the 
right places. His approach will be 
to give support and encouragement 
to two agencies—the home and the 
school. 

Basic principle of the Council is 
a simple one—"‘youths are not being 
given the opportunity at any early 
enough age to develop physical 
habits and skills that will carry 
over into other phases of later life.” 

Thus, Council on Youth Fitness 
will seek more healthful living 
habits at home and better physical 
education in schools. Biggest prob- 
lem are parents with “grooved 
ideas.” “Why blame the children 
for not wanting to walk when they 
can ride in a car?” asks Dr. Mac- 
Carthy. 

In the schools, teachers will be 
encouraged to recognize “the neces- 
sity of proper physical education so 
that students will not have a shal- 
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low impression of the need for the 
development of healthy exercise 
habits.” 

Mr. MacCarthy emphasizes that 
there is no concern at present that 
America is a nation of “softies.” 
He thinks we could become flabby if 
we are not mindful of the trend 
which daily produces new work- 
saving technological advances. 

But the Council is no muscle- 
building agency, for the sake of 
bulging sinews. Those who direct 
its activities are convinced there 
is a direct and beneficial relation- 
ship between physical fitness, cul- 
tural life, and an individual's leisure- 
time habits. 

Among the most glaring ex- 
amples of a lack of recognition of 
good use of leisure-time activities, 
he says, is that only a handful of 
communities today have full-time 
recreational leadership. And most 
communities have inadequate park 
and playground facilities. The 
Council will try to encourage com- 
munities to provide more such facili- 
ties and resources. 

How the Council will achieve 
these goals has already been block- 
ed out in broad strokes. The me- 
dium: “An educational public-rela- 
tions campaign.” 

As set up by President Eisen- 
hower, the Council consists of rep- 
resentatives of four government 
agencies under whose province is in- 
cluded some phase of recreation— 
the Departments of Interior, Justice, 
Agriculture, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Vice-President Nixon 
serves as chairman. Dr. MacCarthy 
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says that the Council's machinery 
wil! not supercede the functions of 
those departments. 

His staff will remain small. ‘The 
smaller the agency, the larger its 
status,” he says. The Council will 
function as a clearing-house for 
problems and ideas. It is Dr. Mac- 
Carthy’s belief that the Council “can 
find weaknesses without secking to 
solve them.” That will be up to the 
individual agencies. 

In its operations, the Council will 
work closely with curriculum-center- 
ed organizations such as the NEA’s 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
—-whose spokesmen, among others 
in the field of physical education, 
are delighted with the creation of 
the Council. 


Adults to the Forefront.—Adult 
education will get more attention in 
Washington than ever before. That 
is part of the meaning of the recent 
appointment of Dr. John B. Holden 
as Specialist in the U. S. Office of 
Education's adult education divi- 
sion. 

Schoolmen concerned with adult 
education are delighted with his ap- 
pointment. For one thing, it is the 
first time a full-time adult education 
specialist has been added to the 
federal office. Heretofore, special 
consultants under short-term con- 
tracts had been brought in to work 
temporarily on adult education. Dr. 
Holden's appointment means that 
long-range and improved programs, 
with federal guidance and assist- 
ance, are now possible. 


Dr. Holden's appointment is re- 
garded here as the newest example 
of USOE’s publicized and prom- 
ised personnel expansion. It 
proves what USOE’s friends have 
for long been saying that—the weak- 
ness of its services has stemmed 
from lack of funds for professional 
staffing. Congress’ additional $2 
million appropriation is apparently 
curing that ill. 

Dr. Holden is a former consultant 
in university extension at Michigan 
State University. In his mew ca- 
pacity he will serve as consultant for 
USOE to state departments of edu- 
cation, colleges and universities, and 
government and volunteer agencies 
interested in adult education. His 
first function is to gather informa- 
tion on the extent and nature of 
adult education throughout the 
country. From these facts he hopes 
to have ready by next spring some 
“effective testing instruments to de- 
termine the needs of adult educa- 
tion.” 

His own view on adult education 
is that the movement suffers from 
“newness.” Like any institution 
fighting for recognition, says Dr. 
Holden, “adult education is still 
sometimes looked down on as a 
stepchild.” 

But the demands of the popula- 
tion for schooling beyond or around 
the traditional high school and col- 
lege are so strong, adult education 
may become the nation’s most pow- 
erful movement, he believes. 

Part of Dr. Holden's job will also 
temporarily include work in the 
area of education for the aged. @ 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Ellis Adams Jar- 
vis, deputy superintendent since 1955, 
has been named successor to the late 
Claude L. Reeves. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Earl A. Dimmick, su- 
perintendent for the last 10 years, has 
announced plans for his retirement in 
1958. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Harold S. Vincent 
will leave his position as superintendent 
on July 1 to become superintendent of 
public instruction for the state of Ohio. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.: Lawrence G. 
Derthick has resigned to accept appoint- 
ment as U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
California: Michael Duda, formerly su- 
perintendent at Monessen, Pa. is suc- 
cessor to C. Herman Grose. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock: Norman N. Weisenfluh, 
acting president since July, has been 
named successor to Dale W. Houk, re- 
signed. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
Indiana: Ralph E. Heiges, formerly dean 
of instruction, is now president, succeed- 
ing Harry L. Kriner, resigned. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg: Joseph F. Noonan, 
acting president since September, 1955, 
has been appointed president 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York: Dorothy M. McGeoch, 
formerly of Northern Illinois State Col- 
lege, DeKalb, is now associate profes- 
sor of education in the department of 
curriculum and teaching. 

Williamette University, Salem, Ore.: 
James R. Lyles, Jr., has been named 
head of the department of education. 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind.-: 
H. W. Hightower, formerly assistant 
superintendent of a community unit 
school .district in Mattoon, Ill., is now 
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a member of the faculty in the college 
of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

Arthur W. Ferguson, former superin- 
tendent at York, Pa., is now staff asso- 
ciate of the University of Pennsylvania's 
educational service bureau. 

Coleman R. Griffith, former provost 
at the University of Illinois, has been 
named director of a new Office of Sta- 
tistical Information and Research of the 
American Council on Education. 

Henry C. Ruark, Jr., of the Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana University, has 
been appointed national director of in- 
formation for the National Audio-Vis- 
ual Association. 

Wesley B. Beadle, consultant in school 
facilities and area studies for the state 
of Michigan, retired on Oct. 26 after 
21 years with the Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Andrew C. Hutson, Jr., assistant busi- 
ness manager of schools, Knoxville, 
Tenn., has been elected president of the 
Association of School Business Officials. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Francis A. Ryan, professor of educa- 
tion, Fordham University, at the age of 
69. 

Claude L. Reeves, superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles, Calif., since 1954. 


NEA Centennial 

THis is centennial year for the Na- 
tional Education Association. The 
year-long celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of this important profes- 
sional organization has as its theme 
“An Educated People Moves Free- 
dom Forward.” 

The celebration gets off to an of- 
ficial start this month with the pub- 
lication of ‘Song of Democracy,” a 
composition written especially for 
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the anniversary by Howard Hanson, 
director of the Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, N.Y. 

The NEA centennial program in- 
cludes approximately 28 different 
projects which will be carried on 
during the observance. A highlight 
will be the nationwide NEA Birth- 
day Party to be observed by every 
local association on April 4. 

The NEA Centennial Convention 
in Philadelphia, June 30—July 5, will 
feature a centennial festival to be 
produced by the Phi-adelphia pub- 
lic schools. A specia: commemora- 
tive stamip honoring the school 
teachers of America, authorized by 
Postmaster General Summerfield, 
will have its first day of sale at the 
convention. 

Other special plans for the cele- 
bration include distribution of the 
“A Desk for 


NEA centennial film, 
Billie,’ and publication of a history 
of the NEA by Edgar B. Wesley, 
noted historian. 


AASA Convention Plans 
NorMAN Cousins, editor of The 
Saturday Review, will be one of the 
featured speakers at the annual con- 
vention of the American Association 
of School Administrators in Atlantic 
City, N.J., Feb. 15-20. His subject 
will be “Report on the Majority.” 
Beardsley Ruml, noted economist, 
also will be heard at the convention. 
He will be a member of a panel dis- 
cussing the question of financing the 
schools we need. Other members of 
the panel will be Seymour Harris of 
Harvard University and Lester V. 
Chandler of Princeton University. 


Another headline speaker will be 

M. F. Ashley Montagu, who will 
discuss education and human rela- 
tions. 
At the convention the 1957 
American Education Award will be 
presented to Worth McClure, form- 
er executive secretary of the 
A.AS.A. The award is presented 
each year by the Associated Exhibi- 
tors of the NEA as a tribute to a 
distinguished person for contribu- 
tions in the field of education. 


Unesco Conference 

Unesco was called the “conscience 
of the world community” by India’s 
Prime Minister Nehru at the open- 
ing session of the month-long ninth 
general conference of the organiza- 
tion in New Delhi in November. 

Two new countries were voted 
membership in Unesco—Morocco 
and Tunisia. Communist China lost 
its bid for admission. The two new 
members, together with Finland, 
which joined the organization short- 
ly before the conference opened, 
bring Unesco’s membership to 79 
nations. 

Despite opposition from U.S. dele- 
gates, the meeting voted a 1957- 
58 budget of $22,600,000, an in- 
crease of approximately $2,000,000 
over the 1955-56 budget and a 
$1,000,000 increase over the budget 
proposed by Director-General Lu- 
ther Evans and supported by the 
U.S. Under the approved scale of 
assessments, the U. S. will pay slight- 
ly more than 31 percent of the 
1957-58 budget. 

Stanley C. Allyn, president of the 
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National Cash Register Company, 
was chairman of the U.S. delega- 
tion. 


Honors College 

MICHIGAN State University, East 
Lansing, has announced plans for 
the establishment of an Honors Col- 
lege, said to be the first such college 
of its kind in an American public 
university. 

The new college, which is expect- 
ed to begin operations in the fall of 
1957, will provide special oppor- 
tunities for students who show 
promise of high achievement in all 
fields. Admission will be based on 
academic performance during the 
freshman year. 


AASA Nominees 

THREE superintendents from Cali- 
fornia, lowa, and Kentucky are the 
nominees for the office of president- 
elect of the American Association of 
School Administrators. They are: 
Omer Carmichael of Louisville, 
Ky.; Clyde Parker, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia.; and C. C. Trillingham, county 
superintendent, Los Angeles. 

A nation-wide ballot was being 
conducted by mail in December to 
determine the winner. The presi- 
dent-elect will serve a one-year term 
beginning in March and will suc- 
ceed to the presidency in March, 
1958. 


Good Will Exhibition 

AN exhibition of 30 panels illus- 
trating “Education in the United 
States” is now being prepared by 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
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sity, for the U.S. Information 
Agency for showing in the agency 
centers throughout the world. It is 
believed to be the first on American 
education to be shown abroad. 

To be completed by Jan. 15, 
1957, the exhibit will show the cur- 
rent status of education in this 
country. Jack Arends, professor in 
the department of fine and indus- 
trial arts at Teachers College, is 
chairman of a faculty committee on 
the exhibition. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 

Feb. 14-16, National School 
Boards Association, Atlantic City, 
N.J. 

Feb. 14-16, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Feb. 15-20, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N.J. 

Feb. 23-27, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mar. 17-21, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 24-29, NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

April 4, NEA Centennial Birth- 
day Party. 

April 16-18, National Art Educa- 
tion Association, Los Angeles, Calif. 

April 21-26, Association for 
Childhood Educational Internation- 
al, Los Angeles, Calif. 

April 23-26, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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Guidance in Elementary Schools. 
Cottingham. Bloomington, IIL: 
McKnight & McKnight Publish- 
ing Company, 1956. Pp xii + 
325. $5.00. 

This book carries specific effective 
practices that classroom teachers can 
easily apply in their own school pro- 
grams. The practices are described and 
discussed in terms of their appropriate- 
ness and their application to total school 
services, of interest to the elementary 
teacher. 

The importance of the teacher in ele- 
mentary-guidance services is emphasized. 
The book is written for teachers in 
service and teachers in training. 


Psychology for General Education. 
Harry S. Broudy and Eugene L. 


Freel. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1956. Pp. 
viii + 456. 


Written as a text, this book deals 
with the development of psychology in 
order to acquaint the student with the 
background of modern psychology. 
Other areas covered include the struc- 
ture and dynamics of behavior; percep- 
tion and learning; the structure and 
dynamics of personality. 

Projects at the end of each chapter 
follow no one pattern, although they 
do refer to important experiments or 
invite the student to undertake a little 
rudimentary research on his own. A 
list of recommended readings is also 
included at each chapter's end. 


Administration of Elementary 
Schools. Harlan L. Hagman. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1956. Pp xv + 356. 
$5.00. 


This is a view of the elementary- 
school principal in the larger setting of 
present-day education. The author em- 
ploys the “integrated fields” approach, 








stressing the concept that all administra- 
tion in all areas has many of the same 
basic principles. 

Textbook treatment is utilized in dis- 
cussions of such foundational aspects 
of administration as purpose, planning, 
organization, and authority. Considera- 
tion is given to the problem of cur- 
riculum development, supervision, ad- 
ministration of pupil personnel, educa- 
tion of exceptional children, home- 
schoo] relations, school and community, 
the school building, modern aids to 
teaching and learning, and the whole 
life of an elementary school in opera- 
tion. 

Designed for use in college classes 
in the preparation of elementary-school 
principals, this book will also be of 
value to active principals, administra- 
tors, curriculum directors, and super- 
visors. 


Improving Reading Instruction. 
Donald D. Durrell. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book 
Company, 1956. Pp. xii + 402. 
$4.25. ‘ 

This volume should be of interest to 
all persons concerned with the improve- 
ment of reading instruction. Emphasis 
is placed on developmental instruction 
and the main concern is on prevention of 
difficulties through excellent classroom 
teaching. It is intended to serve essen- 
tially as a practical handbook, offering 
specific principles, programs, analyses, 
and techniques designed to improve 
reading achievement in the classroom. 

In addition to the section on the 
reading program, reading readiness, 
phonics, and other word-study skills, 
classroom analysis of reading needs, 
methods of grouping for instruction, 
etc., are discussed. As a further aid to 
the teacher, the appendix contains a 
remedial-reading vocabulary for primary 
grades, the Durrell-Sullivan reading vo- 
cabularies for grades four, five, and six, 
and the word-pronunciation test for in- 
termediate grades. 
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Legal Rights and Liabilities of 
Teachers. Robert R. Hamilton. 
Laramie, Wyoming: School Law 
Publications, 1956. Pp. vi + 95. 
$2.95. 


According to the author, this volume 
was written to acquaint classroom teach- 
ers with some of the legal rights and 
responsibilities of their positions and to 
serve as a basic tool for instruction in 
teacher-training courses in the legal as- 
pects of the classroom teacher's job. 

It is designed for use by persons with- 
out formal legal training, and technical 
legal language terms are minimized. The 
book covers the legal nature of the 
public-school system; teachers’ employ- 
ment contracts; liability of teachers; dis- 
charge of teachers; tenure and retire- 
ment laws; and restrictions on teachers’ 
freedoms. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Hammond's Illustrated Atlas for Young 
America. Maplewood, N.J.: C. S$. Ham- 
mond and Company, 1956. Pp. 96. 
$2.95. Contains full-color maps and up- 
to-date facts with new concepts about 
our physical and political world. 

Step-a-Bit. Sam Levitt. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. 69. $2.95. A charming, well-illus- 
trated story of a fral. 

Believe and Make-Believe. Edited by 
Lucy S. Mitchell and Irma S. Black. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., 1956. Pp. 191. Contains more than 
60 stories and verses for children. 

A Bibliography of Books for Children. 
1956 Edition. Bulletin No. 37, Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional. Available from the Association, 
1200 Fifteenth St., N.W., Washington 
5, D.C. $1.50. 

Reading, The Magic Key to Facts and 
Fun. Edwin C. Reichert. Storytelling. 
Sara Innis Fenwick. Two reprints from 
the American Educator Encyclopedia 
available from The United Educators, 
Lake Bluff, Ill. Single copies free. 
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SECONDARY 


Profitable Farm Management. James 
E. Hamilton and W. R. Bryant. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1956. Pp. xii + 394. $4.80. 

Teen-Age Tales. Book Three. Ruth 
Strang and Regina Heavey. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Compaany, 1956. Pp. 
viii + 248. $2.20. Text designed for the 
reluctant reader in the upper high-school 
grades. 

High School Personnel Work Today. 
Second Edition. Jane Warters, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1956. Pp. ix + 358. $4.75. 

Science in Today's World. Maurice 
Ames, Arthur Baker, and Joseph Leahy. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1956. Pp. 280. 

Homemaking Education; A Checklist 
for Planning the Program. Meta Voss- 
brink. East Lansing: Michigan State 
University, 1956. Pp. 25. $.40. 

Coming of Age: Problems of Teen- 
Agers. Paul H. Landis. New York: Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlets, 1956. Pp. 28. 
$.25. 


COLLEGE 

Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, 1955. Neva A. Carlson. Bul- 
letin No. 10, 1956, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Pp. vi + 83. Available from 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $.35. 

Higher Education and Rural India. 
S. N. Mukerji. Baroda, India: Acharya 
Book Depot, 1956. Pp. xii + 342. 10 
rupees. 

Advanced Placement Program. Pub- 
lished by -College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 425 W. 117th St., New 
York 27, N.Y., 1956. Pp. 136. 


GUIDANCE 

Planning My Future. Second Edition. 
Bernice L. Neugarten, et al. Chicago: 
National Forum Foundation, 1956. Pp. 
368. $2.46, 

Employment Opportunities for Women 
in Beauty Service. Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin No. 260, 1956, US. Depart- 
ment of Labor. Pp. vi + 51. Available 
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from U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. $.25. 

Careers in Nuclear Science and Engi- 
neering. New York: Atomic Industrial 
Forum, Inc., 1956, Pp. 34. $.10. 

A Career for You—Teaching. New 
York: City of New York Board of Edu- 
cation, 1956. Pp. 20. 


GENERAL 


Resources for Special Education. Edit- 
ed by Merle E. Frampton and Elena D. 
Gall. Boston, Mass.: Porter Sargent 
Publisher, 1956. Pp. 250. $3.30. 

Your Adolescent at Home and in 
School. Lawrence K. Frank and Mary 
Frank. New York: The Viking Press, 
1956. Pp. vii + 336. $3.95. 

Selection and Guidance of Gifted 
Students for National Survival. Edited 
by Arthur E. Traxler. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1956. Pp. 164. $1.75. 

The Teaching of Reading and Writ- 
ing; An International Survey. William 
S. Gray. New York: Unesco Publica- 
tions Center, 1956. Pp. 286. 

Problems in Mathematical Education. 
Henry Dyer, Robert Kalin, and Fred- 
eric M. Lord. Princeton, N.J.: Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 1956. Pp. iii + 
50. $1.00. 

The Reader's Companion to World 
Literature. Lillian H. Hornstein, editor. 
New York: The New American Library, 
1956. Pp. 493. $.50, paperbound. (Also 
published by Dryden Press. $3.50, hard- 
cover.) 

Citizens at Work. O. E. Hill. New 
York: Associated Public School Systems, 
1956. Pp. 26. $1.00. Discounts in 
quantity. A description of lay par- 
ticipation in the Cleveland Heights 
public school system. 

Manpower and Education. 1956. Pp. 
128. Available from Educational Policies 
Commission, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. $1.25. 


The Guide to Summer Camps. 
Eleventh Edition. Boston, Mass.: Porter 
Sargent Publisher, 1956. Pp. 126. 


$2.20, cloth; $1.10, paper. 
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The School Custodian. William V. 
Hicks. East Lansing, Mich.: Michigan 
State University, 1956. Pp. 12. $.20. 

Current Expenditures Per Pupil in 
Public School Systems: Small and Me- 
dium-Sized Cities, 1954-55. Circular 
No, 473, U.S. Office of Education. Pp. 
34. Available from U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. $.30. 

Organized Reading Programs in the 
Schools. Edited by Donald L. Cleland 
and Josephine Tronsberg. Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: The Boxwood Press, 1956. Pp. xiv 
+ 163. A report on the eleventh annual 
University of Pittsburgh conference on 
reading. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


Planning Audio-Visual Facilities in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
Charles F. Schuller. Professional Series 
Bulletin No. 5. Available from School 
of Education, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. 

Educational Television for Your Com- 
munity. Published jointly by Educational 
Television and Radio Center, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich:; Joint Council on Educational 
Television, Washington, D.C.; and Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, Urbana, Ill. Pp. 24. Available 
from the Educational Television and 
Radio Center, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Models for Teaching. Martha F. 
Meeks. Austin, Tex.: University of 
Texas Division of Extension. Pp. 40. 
$1.00. Handbook No. 6 in the Bridges 
for Ideas series. 

The Audio-Visual Equipment Direc- 
tory. Third Edition. Edited by Robert J. 
Schmidt. Evanston, Ill.: National Audio- 
Visual Association, Inc., 1956. Pp. 197. 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Six- 
teenth Edition. Edited by Mary F. Hork- 
heimer. Randolph, Wis.: Educators 
Progress Service, 1956. Pp. ix + 560. 
$6.00. 

Phonograph Records for Classroom 
and Library; Kindergarten to Grade 9. 
Catalog 1957. Pp. 36. Available free 
from Educational Record Sales, 146 
Reade St.. New Yurk 13, N.Y. 
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“Every reader of this lucidly 
written volume will find his 
horizons widened and his 
insights deepened.” 
—CARLETON WASHBURNE 


INTRODUCING CHILDREN @ in Elementary ond 
TO THE WORLD § @ Junior High Schools 


By LEONARD S. KENWORTHY, Professor of 

Education, Brooklyn College 

Believing that educating children to complete aworeness of our 
interdependence with the rest of the world is of paramount import- 
ance today, the author clearly outlines methods and materials tor 
teaching these realities. His treatment progresses by age and grade 
and is supp!emented by extensive bibliographies and indexes show- 
ing where available—but often hard to find—materials may be 
obtained. An invaluable theoretic guide, practical teaching tool, 
and reference manual for teachers, and curriculum planners as 
well 


$3.75 at your bookstore or from 





Harper & Brothers 
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A totally different teaching aid 


From School to Career 


is a brand new booklet containing factual success 
stories and featuring 44 men and women whose 
personal careers are a testimonial to the advan- 
tages of a course in industrial education. 


These fascinating feature stories are full of readable 
material and cover nearly every category in indus- 
trial education in nearly every part of the United 
States. From School to Career will be of tremendous 
value to guidance counselors, administrators, and 
student groups. 


Single copies 25c; discounts in quantity 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 


330 Thompson St. Ann Arbor, Mich. 














Fectuel ..... Authoritative 


MODERN SCHOOL SHOP 
PLANNING 


The only book on the market today which gives complete 
up-to-date information on planning, laying out, and equipping 
all types of school shops, small or large. 37 diagrams and charts 
and 102 photographs, including pictures of well planned new 
shops recently built throughout the country. 


113 Pages 139 IMliustrations Plastic Binding 
$2.50 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 
330 Thompson Street Ann Arbor, Mich. 











“Guidance 


In Elementary Schools’’ 


@ Features direct quotes on successful 
qguidence practices by 180 elementary 
teachers in 45 states. 


; Harold F. Cottingham ® A down-to-earth “How To” book to 
| Prof. of Education and Dir. of help elementary teachers in guidance 
» Guidance Training, Florida functions. 

State University 





Practical and fundamental in approcch from 
325 + xvi pages, 6 x 9, cloth binding] cover to cover. Clearly exploins how elemen- 
tory teachers con best understand and 
List Price ere nits . $5.00] their pupils; assist in their growth ond 
Send alg or money ender or . con’ best organiza ond. uilize g school stofts 
i to i 1 
ORDER TODAY ON 30 DAY APPROVAL on o al and" povecte. 
ith almost’ 200 “how ten ects ve wah 
. . . wr ce xo 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. a — —-, —s ‘corried ovt 
teachers, n schoo over ; 
Dept. 421 BLOOMINGTON, ILL. try. aS = 

















